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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 

THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his | 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 


religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. | 

THE REvIEw will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- | 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

THE Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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| THE GOSPEL AND THE WORLD. 


TuE Gospel is God’s good news to the children of men. 
That God is our Father, that He has revealed Himself in 
His holy Word, that man is a spiritual being, that the 


_ kingdom of heaven is near and is the intended home of all 
who believe in God and keep the Commandments of His 
_ Word — these are some of the good tidings with which the 
heart of the world has been gladdened. But the supreme 


evangel, “the good tidings of exceeding great joy,” the Gos- 


_ pel is this: “ Unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” Man might know from 
revelation that there is-a God, that there are heavens of 


heavens, that he is immortal; and yet he, the man with 


his knowledge of immortality, and of heaven, and of God, 
might still despair. He might look up to God and simply 


sigh, “Doubtless Thou art our Father.” He might look up 


to heaven and say in bitterness, “It is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.” He might look down upon his miserable selfishness 
and groan, “I am a worm and no man.” Faith and desire give 


utterance to one further cry: “Stir up Thyself, and awake 
to my judgment, even unto my cause, my God and my Lord!” 
“Before Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manasseh, stir up Thy 
strength and come and save us!” “Bow the heavens and 
come down!” And what if, venturing thus to. almost chal- 
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lenge the Divine aid, Faith should hear a voice, not of man, 


nor yet of some good angel, but of God Himself, saying in 
_ reply, “Lo, I come! in the volume of the Book it is written _ 


of Me!” What if, feeling more and more the need of 
Divine deliverance and support, a Redeemer should appear ; 
and to Faith’s astonished cry, “Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? this that is 
glorious in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of His 
strength?” the Hero’s lips ould answer, “I that — 
in righteousness, mighty to save.’ 

Mighty to save. How that crowns and wate our 
highest thoughts and hopes of God! There is a Power 
that creates; and we turn to Him in wonder. There is 
a Power that preserves; and we turn to Him in adoration. 


There is a Power that orders all things in Infinite Wisdom; | 


and we look to Him in faith. There is a Power whose 
tender mercies are over all His works; and we turn to 
Him in gratitude. But He who creates, who preserves, 
who includes all things in the government of His love and 
wisdom, who causes the very sunshine of His Being to 
rise on the evil and on the good, makes one further an- 
nouncement in which all these others are gathered up: 
“For He said, Surely they are My people, children that 
will not: lie: so He was their Saviour. In all their afflic- 
tions He was afflicted, and. the angel of His Presence 
saved them: in His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them; and He bare them and carried them all the days 
of old.” All the power, all the wisdom, all the love, culmi- 
nate in this: that when truth was not to be found, and 
even he that departed from evil was made a prey; when 


judgment was turned away backward, and justice stood afar 


off ; when truth was fallen in the street and equity could no 


longer enter — that then He put on righteousness as a breast- | 


plate, and an helmet of salvation upon His head, and clad 
in the garments of our nature, He, the God-Man, bowed the 
heavens and came down, and in the Person of our Redeemer 
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appeared to the world to save His people from their sins. 
Do we wonder that when an angel announced His coming, 
_ and the lips of the heavenly messenger actually said, “ Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord,” that then suddenly there was with the 
angela multitude of the heavenly host praising God and 
saying, “ Glory e en's in the highest, and on earth peace ; 
good will to men.’ 

This, then, is the “ good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people;” this is God’s best news to man; this is 
essentially and above all else the Gospel. The power of 
salvation going out to all the world from One who said, “ Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world!” 

- It is thrilling to study the simple, loving way in which 
that power established and made itself known among men. 
How simply it announces its coming among the forces of 
the world: “I am come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” How firmly it meets evil in every assault made 
against it, gradually breaking up sin’s monstrous tyranny, 
so that more than one spirit of evil falls down with the cry: 
“What have I to do with Thee, Jesus, Son of God most 
high ? I beseech Thee torment me not!” How quietly - 
this power of salvation announces its subjugation of the 
hells: “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” How 
calmly it. bears itself under mockery, under blows, before 
Pilate. How surely the Roman seals fall off from the — 
Arimathean’s tomb, and the stone rolls back, and the angel 
declares that He who has brought this Divine power of 
salvation into the world “is risen as He said.” How lov- 
ingly He comes to the disciples once more, and strengthens 
their hearts, and enlightens their minds. How earnestly 
He commissions them to go forth with this truth of His 
salvation into all the world. And how rejoicingly the words 
are spoken out of heaven: “I am He that liveth and was 
dead; and behold I am alive for evermore, Amen ; and have 
_ the keys of hell and bad death !” : 
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Around this truth of Jesus Christ as the Saviour, the 
Church of Christ sprang up. It might be small in numbers ; 
its members might be poor and lowly ; its messengers might 
be fishermen and peasants ; believing this. truth, living from 
it, they were armed with a power which the world would be 
unable to successfully gainsay or resist. That power had 
been. tested. It had been argued against, it had been 
sneered at, it-had been scourged and spit upon, and yet it 
had conquered. And they who heard Him say, “ Peace be 
unto you;’’ who saw Him show unmistakable hands and 
feet ; who felt the breath of His lips as He said, “ Receive | 
ye the Holy Spirit ;” these knew and believed with a new 
sense of certainty and joy, that neither man, nor death, nor 
hell could conquer this Power. Here it was blessing them, 
cheering them, enlisting them. And with this belief in 
their hearts, and this evangel on their lips, they went forth 
as His messengers and witnesses. 

-Iconfess I do not understand the rise of the Christian 
Church apart from this manifestation of God-in-Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. Norcan I understand its progress 
aside, from its truthfulness as a Divine fact. I cannot con- 
ceive what excuse the Christian Church, old or new, has for 
its existence if it departs from that first faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Lord of heaven and earth, the Redeemer from evil 
and Saviour from sin. That is what gave it its life. When. 
it was believed heart and soul, when it was proclaimed heart 
and soul, it conquered. That is the simple fact. It con- 
quered. It conquered whole races of uncivilized men. It 
made its way even against the tyranny and debaucheries of 
Rome, so that at the end of three centuries the sign of the 
Cross was floating from the Emperor’s banner! And when 
that truth was not made foremost, when it became obscured 
by false doctrines, when love of rule became a passion, then 
the Church, though it still called itself the Church of Christ, 
began to grow spiritually weak and corrupt. That too is a 
fact. Science did not weaken it; Philosophy did not weaken 
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it; Infidelity did not weaken it. They simply exposed and 
taunted it because of the weakness which it had brought 
upon itself. : 

These things are brought forward because of the Church’s 
position today. It has become a mere commonplace to say 
_ that our Christian civilization is confronted by grave prob- 

lems. Socialism,.the labor question, the right of ownership, 
poverty — these and kindred subjects are agitating the civil- 
ized world. Earnest natures, earnest Christian natures are 
trying to meet them. But the Church, the Church of Christ, 
this New Christian Church that some of us believe in with 
all our minds — what is she going to do about all these 
problems? What is her attitude to be towards the reforms 
that are being pushed so earnestly? Are men to have the 
- right to say, The Church of today, the New Church of today, 
is like the priest and the levite, who passed by, or at least 
only came and looked at the helpless man in the road? God 
forbid! What then? Shall the Church as a Church take 
up this or that reform movement, or become the champion 
of this or that political measure? There are some who may 
be ready to answer these questions with a most earnest 
affirmative. For my part I believe that the Church that | 
entirely ignores these questions, that has no interest in nor 
message for the problems of its age, that has no part in the 
effort to bring help and comfort to man on every plane of 
his -nature, but would simply dream its dreams like Peter 
upon the house-top, or be content with sitting and talking 
over its theology behind closed doors —I believe that: the 
Church that is willing to limit itself to this, or that makes a 
duty of this kind of aloofness, imperils not only its useful- 
ness but its right to exist before that Lord who taught her 
to pray: “Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” But with all my mind I believe that 
the highest service which the Church can render to any 
reform which may be looking to her for sympathy or assist- 
ance was indicated by her Lord who gave her her existence, 
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and who commissioned her with these simple but sufficient 
words: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” If the Church cannot preach the Gospel, 
let her withdraw and cease pretending to be a Church of 
Jesus Christ. If she has neither the faith nor the heart to 
take up the announcement of the angel, and say to the 
world and every creature in it, “Unto you is born...a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord” —if, I say, she has 


neither the faith nor the heart to make that her highest | 
evangel, let her openly say so, and not continue to make a | 


mockery of her espousal of Christ’s cause. If she has lost 
faith in that message, if she no longer believes that the 


power of salvation which was manifested and made active | 


in the world through the Lord our Saviour is the supreme 
power over evil of every kind and degree, and that there is 
some better Gospel for these times, some surer Saviour for 
these days, let her make it manifest and drop the pretence 
of living for and being founded upon the Incarnate Word. 
But so long as there is a true Church of Christ upon the 
earth, so long, surely, will the highest hopes of all its mem- 
bers centre in that Gospel, that great good news of the 
power of redemption from evil through Jesus Christ as a 
living fact today and the greatest power at work in all the 
world. | 

And yet I wish I had the ability to set forth the kind of 
utterance of this Gospel which it seems to me to be at once 


the duty and the opportunity of the Church to make. I am. 
not thinking of our duty as consisting simply in making © 


known our doctrine of the Lord as a subject of theology. 
I certainly am not advocating any lack of interest in the 
effort to better the conditions, physical, civil, moral, of men 
of every station and degree. Precisely that we should have 
in view. The Church should think of herself as “the 


gathering and distributing point of spiritual life.’ She is | 
here to reveal God in humanity. She is here to give voice 


to the Lord’s words: “ Look unto Me and be ye saved all 
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the ends of the earth.” She is here to help men to a knowl- 
edge of what is spiritually right and just, that they may 
become inspired with the desire to establish “the kingdom | 
of God and His righteousness.” A knowledge of the Sav- 
our, faith in His redeeming power, contemplation of His 
love for man, confidence in the laws of spiritual life which 
He has revealed, reverence for His example, belief in His 
Divine codperation — these are needed to inspire men with 
a desire to be a help to their generation, to lift up a standard 
for the people, and to give a Godward tendency to reform. 
The Gospel, the great good news that Jesus is God-mani- 
fest, that He overcame the hells and so delivered man, that 
He glorified the Humanity in which He appeared, that He 
spoke true when He said, “ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth,” and that in His Divine Humanity He 
reigns on high King of Kings and Lord of Lords and is the 
* only One in all the universe who can really say, “I have 
the keys of hell and’of death,” and that from Him comes a 
power of salvation and of conquest over evil such as nothing 
else and no one else can give —this is that Gospel which 
once proved its might, which has become obscured, but to— 
which, God helping us, the world shall once more have its 
faith directed. And if by any wisdom and devotedness we 
- can become worthy witnesses and messengers of this truth, 
if we can help to call it back to the world’s remembrance — 
for somewhere in the heart of humanity, the knowledge of 
it still remains— we shall be serving the world with the 
highest service of which we are capable. Our message may 
not make any great outward stir; but have faith in it! have 
faith in its power! have faith in the world’s need of it, and 
in the world’s capacity sooner or later to réspond and be 
made strong by it! 

And yet there is another part - our subject which needs 
to be emphasized. This charge of our Lord to go into all 
the world, is, according to St. Mark, His last charge. Step 
by step the disciples had been led up to this supreme duty. 
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It is beautiful to trace the evolution of their faith, and of 
their fitness for the duty which was awaiting them. See 
how suggestive it all is. When He first arose, and the 
Gospel, so to say, was vindicated, the knowledge of it was 
communicated to a little band of women by an angel. Then 
the Lord Himself appeared to those same women, and to 
them He gave the message, “Go tell My brethren.” Thus 
far the preaching of the Gospel was limited. Nothing said 
of the great world yet. Only the stunned minds and sore 
hearts of His followers. Then at various times He appears 
to the men, opens the Scriptures, opens their minds, con- 
vinces them of His reality, raises their faith to a new state 
of certainty, love, and power. Yet still’no word about the 
world. Nothing said about going forth with the Gospel. It 
is passed back and forth among themselves ; from the women 
to the men ; from Cleopas and His companion to their fel- 
low believers ; from these to Thomas Didymus. But at last, 
just before the Ascension came the command, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” | 
Have we not passed through a similar experience in the 
New Church? After centuries of doctrinal obscurity, it 
seems to us as if in this sublime doctrine of the one God 
manifested in Jesus Christ as God with us, who overcame 
the hells, who ascended in Divine Humanity and reigns on 
high God over all, blessed for evermore — in this restored 
faith, I say, it seems to us as if the Lord Jesus had once 
more risen from the dead. A few men, a few women, have 
had their eyes opened to this truth, have stood before it, 
have felt its blessing, have been made glad by it. But we 
have been able to do but little more than pass it back and 
forth among each other, and to trace the certainty of it as it 
shines from one end of the Scripture to the other. I think | 
we might justly say we have been made glad by it. As we 
stood questioningly before it, I think that one after another 
~ we have found ourselves saying with Thomas, “My Lord 
and my God!” But for the most part, we and our truth 
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have met behind closed doors. We have felt the mistrust 
and the opposition, not simply of the world but even of the 
church people. Let us not complain. It has been all right. — 
Only let us be ready for the new state and the new respon- 
sibilities into which all this should lead. A new impulse is 
making itself felt. A new summons seems to have come 
to us. What summons? “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Into all the world. 
And that means the great world of human thought, with its 
agnosticism and unbelief, and of science and philosophy, and 
socialism, and reform, and philanthropy. “Go ye into all the 
world.” Unlock the places of our assembly. Shake off the 
reserve. Disprove the charge of coldness. Be alive to the 
world’s needs. Go out tothem. Touch them with. earnest, 
believing hands. Speaktothem. Reveal the truth to them. 
Not as political reformers, nor as socialists, nor as scientists, 
nor philosophers — these are matters for each individual — 
but as the Lord’s New Church, as disciples who have been 
drawn together by one common attachment, one all-inclusive 
faith, one supreme hope. For the charge runs on, “and 
carry the Gospel to every creature.’’ The Gospel, the great 
good news of the actuality of the all-conquering power of 
salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord. Not politics, not 
science — these are indeed needed to better our civil and 
physical conditions — but the Gospel speaking to them and 
revealing the highest realities, the living forces, which should 
be shining within them as their souls and quickening them. 
And so the great commission comes to me to mean, First, 
That the time has come for us as a church of Jesus Christ, 
to throw off our reserve, and to go forth into the world, 
not proudly but believingly, not shrinkingly but earnestly ; 
and 
Second, to carry the Gospel, to make it more than ever 
the great burden of our message, Christ the Lord the Con- 
queror of evil, the Inspirer of true justice and goodness, 
the great Burden-bearer ; and 
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Third, to carry the Gospel to every creature ; to carry it, 
to bring it, to offer it ; to claim the world for it; to show | 
its relation to every movement, whenever that is possible ; 
to bring man’s efforts and God’s truth together, that the less 
may be helped by the greater, that the love of God the 
Saviour may flow down into the sympathies of men and fill 
them full of a wise and enduring love; and that so in the 
end, the earth —this perplexed, striving earth, which, in 
spite of all its hardness, dreams its dream of final triumph 

— “may be filled cm the Saat of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

It is very possible that the views which have been: here 
set forth, will not appear radical enough to some. Some will 
perhaps say: “They are too general; they do not go far | 
enough ; they do not deal specifically with the issues of the 
day.” Some are convinced that the present social order is 
wrong ; that it is destined to be overturned, and that the 
Church should help to bring about changed conditions. It 
is easy to say this. It is easy to denounce “trusts” and 
“opportunity lords,” and draw pictures of the oppressed. 
This paper does not pretend to say that the present social 
order is right as it is, or that it is to go on unchallenged or 
‘unchanged, or that there are tyrannies — base, hateful tyran- 
nies—that must not be stamped out. Neither does this 
paper pretend to indicate how these “man-made obstruc- 
tions” are to be removed by any man-made devices or laws. 
On that. point the counsels of earnest men are divided — 
honestly divided. Let us not divide the Church with them. 
It is the duty of every man who sincerely thinks he sees a 
remedy for any existing ill to espouse it. All honor to every 
John the Baptist clad in his rough camels’ hair garment and 
leather girdle who can stir the heart of the world with the 
cry of old: “ Repent! for the kingdom of heaven is at hand !” 
And it is clearly the duty of the Church, as it seems to me, 


- to be alive to these matters; to denounce evil wherever she 


sees it; to take up the subjects of the day and consider 
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them in the light of the Gospel. I believe it is the duty of 
those who preach, to not simply study these subjects, to not 
only make them the themes of sermons, but to make their 
pulpits ring with the spiritual truths which are seen to apply 
to them. We have a duty in showing what true patriotism 
is, and the place it has in a good man’s heart as the firm 
foundation for the love of the kingdom of heaven. We have 
a duty in showing what liberty is, how everything in nature 
has been endowed with a kind of freedom that is analogous 
to it, and how diametrically opposed the supposed freedom 
of the anarchist is to that highest liberty of man or angel 
which consists in being led by the Lord. We owe it as a 
duty to preach the Gospel of service, not simply its dignity, 
but its necessity as a fundamental condition for the reception 
of heavenly life intended of God for every man and angel. 
We owe it as a duty to preach the gospel of ownership, that 
‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” that what- 
ever we are allowed to possess is not really our own — nor 
lands, nor houses, nor gold, nor talents — but they are the 
Lord’s entrusted to us as stewards for the sake solely and 
simply of use. We owe it as a duty to teach the Gospel 
doctrine of the relation of man to man, the solidarity of the 
race, and that it is the highest duty of every man to so live 
his life, and so fill his place in the Divine economy, that the 
world shall be better for his creation. 

To preach the Gospel so to the world would be high ser- 
vice indeed. It would help reform. It would inspire it. 
It would turn it into a great Godward movement. Here, as 
it seems to me, is the Church’s duty. Here is her great op- 
portunity. God make us ready, and inspire us with cour- 
age, and keep us faithful, and open, and sympathetic, that 
as a Church we may go forth into all the world and preach 
Gospel ‘to every creature. 


JuLian K. Smyrtu. 
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PUBLIC AND RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS. 


THE oft-quoted words “Render therefore unto Cesar the 
things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s”” (MATT. xxii. 21), evidently mean that the natural | 
mind of man bears the image of this world, for which it was 
created, and therefore should be regulated by and submit to 
the laws of moral and civil life ; but the spiritual mind bears 
the image of heaven, for which it was created, and there- 
fore ought to be regulated by and submit to the laws of 
heavenly or spiritual life. In other words, civil and moral 
affairs exist on their own plane, and spiritual affairs exist on 
their own plane. The two are distinct from each other, and - 
should never be confounded ; and as public schools confess- 
edly pertain to civil and moral affairs, and religious schools 


to spiritual affairs, they also are in their very nature discrete _ 


or distinct from each other, and should never be mixed to- 
gether. Public schools ought not to be religious, and reli- 
gious schools ought not to lose their distinctively religious 
character and become secular. _ | 

I. With this clear doctrine before us, we come at once to 
consider the true nature of the public and of the religious 
schools. 

1. The public school should be wholly secular; religious 
not at all. There should be no religion and no religious 
Opinions taught or exhibited therein. Even the Bible should 
be excluded. This to some would seem a very strange and 
dangerous statement, and yet it is true, that the Bible should 
not be in our public schools. Our public schools are com- 
mon schools ; that is, they are for the children of all, with- 
out regard to religious opinion. . But if the Bible is read 
there as a part of the exercises, they are common schools no 
longer ; for what Bible would you have read there? Per- 
haps you say, “ The King James version ; the Bible in com- 
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mon use by Protestants.” But the Catholic conscientiously 
objects to that as being full of errors, and as being not Bible 


enough, and would add the so-called Apocryphal books, and . 


have them read, too, as a part of the Bible; and as the 
Catholic objects to the King James version as being not 
enough Bible, the Jew on the other hand conscientiously ob- 
jects to it as being too much Bible; for he cannot accept the 
New-Testament part of it at all. And then, too, the honest 
sceptic, knowing only the literal sense of the Scriptures, ob- 
jects to many things he finds therein, and so does not believe 
in the Bible at all. If, therefore, you have the Protestant 
Bible read as a part of the regular exercises in the public 
schools, you compel thousands of people, all over the land, 
to send their children to school to be taught what they con- 
scientiously reject. They must either do this, or else be de- 
barred from the privilege of the public schools altogether. 
And the same would be true if any other Bible were read 
in the public schools. : 

The law requires all classes to contribute to support the 
public schools. They are taxed for that purpose. By hav- 
ing the Bible of any particular church read, and their peculiar 


religious exercises in the public schools, that church gains 


an advantage over all other churches, and over all persons 
who, from principle, do not want religion in the schools, but 
are nevertheless compelled to contribute to the school fund, 
which, in consequence, is useful only to a certain church. 
This is a flagrant violation of the rights of conscience guar- 
~ anteed by our free institutions. 

Of course, by this is not meant that everything obtained 
from the Bible should be excluded. For instance, if. a read- 
ing book contained a beautiful extract from the Bible, it 
need not necessarily be excluded. Children must learn to 
read, though the subject matter read may be in its character 
religious. I would not object to my children in the public 
schools reading a beautiful extract from the Koran, but I 
would object to their being compelled to read, or hear read, 
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the Koran every morning as a religious exercise, because I — 
am not a Mohammedan. 

Not only the Bible, but all religious exercises should be 
excluded from our public schools: The schools belong to 


the domain of Czesar, and should be kept there. Protestants, | 


Jews, Catholics, and infidels all have an equal right on our 


_ school boards when the people elect them; but no one 


has any right to incorporate his own peculiar teachings or 
ways upon any part of public instruction. .The common 
school should be alike free and equal to all children, and all 
religious exercises peculiar to any one people should be abol- 
ished and excluded. There is no half-way ground in this 
question. Either the State has entire charge of the child’s 


- soul, or she has no charge whatever. If it is important 


that the child be taught religion in the public schools, then 
the State should assume all the charge of that child which 
is not committed to others, and teach him fully that which 
is necessary for his soul. But if this were true, see what 
would result. If this were proclaimed a Christian country, 
then would succeed the question, What view of Christianity 
is the right one? And endless confusion and strife would 
ensue. | | 

When the people of any religious sect control the com- 
mon schools, though most children in the community do not 
attend them— when they teach the school children their 
own peculiar views, though the schools are maintained at a 
heavy annual cost, levied upon everybody alike without re- 
gard to religious belief, then there is a union of Church and 
State which is hostile to the well-being of society. | 

Some may want religion and the Bible excluded from our 
public schools because they think that to have them there 
brings them into contempt and ridicule, and there may be 
truth in this; others may desire everything of this nature 
excluded because they think it has no practical value, and 
consumes too much time in the school; but all these are 
surface reasons. There is a fundamental principle at stake, 
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and we should regard that in all our discussion of this sub- 
ject. 

Some may ask: “ But is there not a universal religion — a 
religion in which all may believe? Did we not see some- 
thing of this at the late World’s Congress of Religions, 
where people of all religions united on a common platform? 
And may we not have that universal religion in our common 
schools?” The answer is, That universal religion is very 
vague. No one has satisfactorily defined it. And even if 
it were defined and tangible, there are many conscientious 


minds who could not believe it. There were many such 


minds who could not unite with the Congress of Religions. 
We must remembery that an agnostic or an infidel may be as 
honest and upright in civil and moral affairs as a Christian, 
and that he has the same rights of conscience that a Chris- 
tian has. He may be wrong, but he must not be forced. 
Human freedom must not be violated, the infidel must not 
be compelled to send his children to school to have even the 
universal religion taught them when he does not believe in 
any religion, nor must he be compelled to contribute to sus- 
tain such a school. The children of.the parents of all sects, 
and of all opinions, should enjoy alike the benefits of the 
common schools. These schools belong to Czesar, and should 
be kept there. 

But may we not use the Lord’s Prayer in the public 
schools — that universal prayer, the prayer of prayers? The 
answer is the same. Here, let us suppose, is an agnostic 
who does not believe in any prayer, nor in any religion, and 
he objects to sending his children to school where prayer is 
used and religion is taught. He may be wrong, but he 
must not be forced. His freedom must not be taken away. 
But if you compel him to send his children to a school where 
prayer is used, or else keep them out when taxed to support 
it, you take away his freedom, which is contrary to our free 
institutions ; and, besides, this man says that if the Lord’s 
Prayer is introduced, others may be; and the principle of 
freedom is surrendered. 
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It has been held by some, that when a school district is 
unanimous the Bible and religion may be taught in the pub- 
lic school; but even this is a dangerous admission. For we 
know not how long that school district will remain unani- 
mous. At any time some one may move into that locality, 
to whom the religion taught in that school is exceedingly 
obnoxious, and he must either send his children thei. . be 
taught, or else keep them away though taxed to support the 
school. There is only one principle that will insure freedom 
to all, namely, “ Render unto Cesar,” etc. Said Horace 
Greeley: “We have no right to force the reading of the 
Bible upon those who object to it ; for, if we are to assume 
such right, we virtually create an established meen, which 
is directly forbidden by the Federal Constitution.” 

_ A theologian should not presume to teach the particulars 
of law, nor a lawyer the particulars of theology. But there 
are certain general principles and facts which each may 
know of the other’s profession. It is perfectly proper, then, 
_ for me, in a general way, to give the seutamony of the law 
‘on this point. 

Christianity is a part of ihe common law in England, but 
not in this country. It was in Massachusetts, when Roger 
Williams the Baptist was persecuted and driven out of the 
State by the Puritans, when Quakers were banished and 
witches and Quakeresses hung, but it is not now. Chris- 
tianity is not a part of the common law of any State in the 
Union that I know of. Neither our national nor our State 
Constitutions impose any religious tests, nor should our com- 
mon schools. We want our common schools to be secular 
schools, and nothing else, nor has the State the shadow of 
a right to sustain any other, or to allow any part of the 
school fund to be devoted to sustain sectarian or religious 
schools. Public schools pertain exclusively to civil and moral 
things, and on that plane they should be kept. 

Take for instance the State of Ohio. For any religious 
sect or party to teach doctrines or introduce exercises pecu- 
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_ liar to itself into the public schools, is in palpable violation 


of the Constitution of the State of Ohio, in open violation 
of the statute law and the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
as well as contrary to the whole spirit of American institu- 
tions. | | | 

The Constitution of this State says that “all men have a 
natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscience. No person 
shall be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of 

worship, or maintain any form of worship, against his con- : 
sent’ (ArT. 1, Sec. 7). But if any sect introduces into the 


‘common schools religious exercises or a form of worship 


that is abhorrent to me, I am compelled to maintain it against 
my consent; for I am taxed to sustain it, and must send my 
children there, or deny them the privilege of the public 
schools. Again, the Constitution says, “And no. preference 
shall be given by law to any religious society.” But if the 
Protestants, or the Catholics, or the Jews, or any other sect 
are allowed to have their peculiar Bible or religious exer- 
cises in the common school, preference zs given by law to 
a certain religious society. Again, the Constitution says, 
“ Nor shall any interference with the rights of conscience be 
permitted.” But if the Catholic or the Jew or any one else 
has conscientious objection to the Protestant Bible and re- 
ligious exercises, then to have such things in the public 
schools, and compel him to send his children there or else 
keep them away when taxed to sustain those schools, is 
an interference with the rights of conscience. . Again, the 
Constitution of Ohio provides that the legislature shall, by 
taxation and the income of the school trust fund, secure a 
thorough and efficient system of common schools throughout 
the State, but “no religious or other sect, or sects, shall ever 
have any exclusive right to, or control of any part of the 
school fund of this State.” But if any religious or other sect 
obtain control of a common school, and conduct it on their 
own lines, they do have exclusive control of the school fund. 
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And thus we see that any other plan than that of the secu- 
larization of the common schools is in palpable violation of 
our State Constitution. If you want your children to be 
taught the religion which you believe, whatever that religion 
is, you must, in all consistency, send them somewhere else 
than to the public schools —even to your own religious 
school. | 
Not only so, but the Supreme Court of Ohio has unani- 
mously decided as follows: “Christianity is a part of the 
common law of England, but, under the provisions of our 
Constitution, neither Christianity nor any other system of 
religion is a part of the law of the State” (2 O. St. Rep, 
page 337). Another unanimous decision is, that “the stat-_ 
utes are wholly secular,” that “no power whatever is pos- 
sessed by any department of this State over things spiritual, 
but only over things temporal” (4 O. St. Rep., 566). Such, — 
then, is the true nature of the public school. It should be 
wholly secular. It belongs to Ceesar. 
2. But, on the other hand, the religious school should be 
wholly religious; that is, in its purpose or aim. If it teach 
literature or science, its purpose should be to subserve and 
promote religion. The sole purpose of the public school 
should be secular; the sole purpose of the religious school 
should be religious. In all that the public school does it 
should regard civil and moral things ; in all that the religious 
school does it should regard spiritual things. The public 
school should educate for good citizenship and correct moral 
life merely ; the religious school should educate for heaven. 
When the public school has made good citizens, and moral 
men and women on the natural plane, its mission is accom- 
plished ; but the mission of the religious school is to make 
and edify spiritual men. There is a radical distinction be- 
tween them. The public school pertains to thé country, the 
religious school to the church; and we are taught in the 
doctrines of the church that “a man by his country is initi- 
ated into civil life, but by the church into spiritual life” 
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(T. C. R. 415). Again, we are taught that “a life according 
to the precepts of the Word is Christian life, and is called 
spiritual life ; but a life according to the laws of what is just 
and honest without the former [or spiritual] life, is civil and 
-moral life; this latter life makes a man to be a citizen of the 
world, but the former to be a citizen of heaven” (A. C. 
8257). The two are distinct, and should be kept so. Flesh 
and blood—the natural—cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit. We are not to take 
two coats, or confound the natural and the spiritual on one 
plane. “Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are 
Czesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” 

II. Though distinct from each other, both the public sind 
the religious schools are necessary. Both God and Cesar 
exist. Their necessary existence is implied. It is only said. 
that we must render to each his own. Each is necessary on 
his own plane. Says Henry Ward Beecher : 


Education is a political necessity. It is a fundamental civil duty. If 
the State has not a right to establish free schools, then it has no right to 
lay the indispensable foundation of its own permanence. Republican 
governments must have an intelligent common people. Free schools are 


- the factors of intelligence. They must be maintained. - Sectarianism 


must not be allowed to pervert them. If the Bible is the entering wedge 
of sectarianism to the common schools, much as we prize it, the Bible 
must be taken out of the common schools. 


It is the object of a good government to aid in developing 
the resources and wealth of the country. This cannot be 
accomplished without intelligence on the part ofthe citizens. 
Intelligence is cultivated first and foremost in the common 
schools. Hence they are a necessity. Moreover the morals 
of a people (by which I mean natural morality merely, not 
spiritual) are always in proportion to their intelligence and 
freedom. Hence we must have public schools which are 
absolutely unsectarian, and free to all. This is the bulwark 
of our national safety. No doubt great good may be done 
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in individual cases by having the Bible and religious exer- 
cises in public schools. But this is not to be considered for 
a moment,.in comparison to the harm of violating the con- 
science of a single person, though the poorest and meanest 
citizen of the State. Whatever the religious exercises in a 
public school, though they may be copied after heaven itself, 
if they keep one child of a conscientious citizen from the 
public schools, it is not only an outrage which should be pro- 


hibited, but it introduces a principle which is destructive of - 


the very existence of republican institutions, — 

Let us grant, for a moment, for the sake of arriving at 
truth, that the Catholic and Jewish and certain other churches 
are in their very nature hostile to American institutions. 
Now, if by imposing in our public schools certain religious 
exercises to which these people object, thousands of their 
children are kept out of the public schools, and sent to 
parochial schools of their own, then those children are nec- 
essarily educated away from American institutions. There- 
fore it is necessary to the very well being of the country to 
remove all barriers, and make the common schools what their 


name implies — absolutely free to all, without regard to re- 


ligious belief. Men talk about the silver question, the free- 


trade question, the labor and capital question, and other — 


great questions which are agitating the public mind, but 
there is nothing fraught with such harm to this country as 
the government granting public school funds to sectarian 


schools, or allowing our public schools to be anything but — 


absolutely free to the children of parents of all religions and 
no religion indiscriminately. Free public schools, without a 
single barrier to prevent any one from sending his children 
to them, are an absolute necessity to any free State. 

And the religious school is just as necessary on its plane. 


If, as we have seen, the teaching of spiritual things does not 


and cannot fall within the use of the public school at all, 
but only the teaching of civil and moral things, where then 
can your children be taught spiritual things, but in religious 
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| schools of your own — schools not sustained or supported 


by the State at all, but only by the church, or by private © 


parties who love and see the necessity of the use they per- 
form? | 
The public school can teach many useful and necessary 
things. If it confine itself to teaching well-ascertained facts, 
and not to false theories deduced from them, its teachings 
may form a basis for the higher and spiritual teachings of 
religion. But the teachings of the public school can never 
regenerate the soul. Unless there is something higher, the 
legitimate graduate of the public school must forever remain 
a mere natural man—a good citizen and an honest man it 
may be, but not a spiritual man. We read in the writings 
of the Church: | 


Regeneration alone renews and regenerates man, for this occupies the 
highest seat in the human miad, and sees under it the civil things which 
are of the world. (T.C. R. 601.) | 


Again we read: 


But with respect to the perception of what is just and equitable in 
civil life, this is possessed by all in the world who are rational, as is also 


the perception of what is honest in moral life; . . . but it does not fol-. 


low that because men have these kinds of perception, therefore they 
have a perception of the good and truth of faith, inasmuch as this per- 
_ ception is superior to the foregoing, or of an interior kind, and enters by 
influx from the Lord through the inmost of the rational. (A. C. 2831.) 


We are familiar with those passages in the writings of the 
church which teach that the church is the heart and lungs 
of the world, and that with no church on earth the human 
race would after a time perish. The truth is that natural 
and civil powers cannot regenerate. As we are taught in 
the Doctrine of Baptism: “It is in the church that the 
Lord is acknowledged, who alone regenerates, and there also 
is the Word, wherein are those truths of faith by which re- 
generation is effected ”’ (H. D. 202). The church and her 
institutions are necessary to salvation. 
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But the Sunday school, the influences of Divine worship, 
the doctrinal class, the pastoral teaching of the minister by 
the way —these are not sufficient to accomplish the true 
purpose of religious education. To be complete, all these 
must lead up to the higher sphere of religious education, | 
which is occupied only by the church’s own — univer- 


_ sities, or endowed schools. 


The New Church is both specific and general — both in 
organized form, and scattered abroad the Lord only knows 
where. The specific organization is an ecclesiastical environ- 
ment for the conception, formation, birth, and growth to 
maturity of the New-Church life. We readily grant that 
people may have much of that life, though connected with — 
other churches, or with no church. They may also have 
something of its truth. But it is difficult to see how they 
can so perfectly live its life or see its truth, unless they are 
in its external organization. Plants may grow wild out- 
side of the nursery, but not as perfectly as within. Sheep 
may live outside of the sheepfold, but in constant danger 
from wolves, and almost certain to stray away. The child 
is likely to die, away from its mother’s breast. The visible 
church is our nursery, our sheepfold, our mother. But her 
work, which is so necessary, cannot adequately be done 
without her higher religious schools. They are necessary. 

We know very well how strictly and philosophically our 
doctrines teach that influx from the spiritual world always 
falls into things correspondent in the mind; that New- 
Church influx into old-church doctrinal vessels is impossible; | 
that false doctrines in the mind always make a home for 
evil influx; that the knowledges which are put into the mind 
in childhood, and to a degree enter into the life, cannot be 
eradicated to eternity, but only bent to serve a good use; 
and that the mind is always and necessarily built up into a 
certain form from the influences which surround it. Why, 
then, is it, that with these clear doctrines in their hands, 
New-Church parents do not strive, in every possible way, to 
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put true doctrinal vessels into the minds of their children, 
and shield them from all other influences, and send them to 


- their own higher schools of learning? This is a necessity 


which is far too often overlooked. Both the public and the 
religious schools are necessary. 

III. The true relation of the public and the religious 
schools to each other is that of body and soul, foundation 
and superstructure. A natural education or training which 
is correct on its own plane, or correct so far as it goes, is 
the indispensable prerequisite of a correct spiritual training. 
If the public schools were only doing their legitimate work 
and no more, if they confined themselves wholly to the nat- 
ural plane —to civil and moral things — and did not meddle 
with things too high for them, and if even on the natural 
plane, they dealt only with ascertained truths, and not in 
false theories drawn from them, then would the work of the 
public school be the proper basis for the work of the true. 
religious school, and the latter would rest in the former like 
a house upon its foundation, or like the soul within its body. 
This is their true relation to each other. We are taught in 
the writings of the Church that “no idea can be entertained 
concerning spiritual life, except from those things which are 
in civil life ; wherefore, when this latter is removed, the 
former falls, insomuch that at length it is no longer be- 
lieved.” (A. C. 

Again we read : 


Regeneration sees under it the civil things which are of the world, 
and also it ascends through them as the pure sap ascends through a 


- tree even to its top; and from that height it looks around upon natural 


things like one who from a tower or from a mountain looks around upon 
the plains below. (T. C. R: 601.) 


Civil truths relate to matters of law, and such as concern the forms of 
government in States, in general to what belongs there to justice and 
equity. . . . But spiritual truths relate to such matters as belong to 
heaven and the church, and in general to good which is the object of © 
love, and to truth which is the object of faith. The rational faculty is 
opened to the first or lowest degree by means of civil truths, and to the 


_ highest degree by means of spiritual truths. (H. H. 468.) 
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Civil good is that which a man does in conformity with civil law; by 
this good and according to it he is a citizen in the natural world... . 


Spiritual good is that which-a man does in conformity with spiritual law, 


and by this good and according to it he is a citizen in the spiritual world. 
These goods follow in this order. Spiritual good is the highest, and 
civil cede is the lowest. (Doc. Life 12.) 


The Heavenly Doctrine says: 


There are two things which ought to be in order among men, namely, 
the things which are of heaven, and the things which are of the world; 
the things which are of heaven are called ecclesiastical, and those which . 
are of the world are called civil. (H. D. 311; A. C. 10789.) 


From these, and many more passages of the same kind, 
we see that the plane occupied by the public school ought 
to be the basis of the plane occupied by the religious school. 
The two should follow in their order. And if both were in 
a state of order, they would do so. If the public school 
were what it should be, the New-Church School might re- 
ceive pupils from it, and on the foundation of civil and 
moral things laid in their minds build the superstructure of 
spiritual things. In literature, in science, in art, and in 
natural morality there are certain models and standards of 
excellence, to which no one could object. There is a legiti- 
mate work for the public school on the natural and civil 
plane, in which people of every religion and of no religion 
could be united. The public school should confine itself 
exclusively to that work. Then even the New-Church 
school could receive its work as the basis and preparation 
for a higher work. | 

Cannot one teach reading, writing, arithmetic, and all 
branches of mathematics ; cannot one teach geography, the 
languages, the facts of science, natural morality, and many 
other things, without bringing in the subject of religion? 
All this is the legitimate work of the public school. But 
when it comes to the origin of language, the theories of 
_ science, the philosophy of mind, and the truths of religion, 


“these things can be taught only by the — school of 
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the Church; for the Church alone possesses and under- 
stands that revelation from the Lord which discloses such 
things. | | : 
The duties which are enforced by the State — the duty to 
respect your neighbor’s life, his person, his property, his 
_good name, to refrain from murder, robbery, theft, defama- 
tion, and so on —are not necessarily religious duties; they 
are enforced, or at least enjoined, by all nations whose people 
are civilized. We read in the writings of the Church: 


_ There is hardly a people so barbarous as not to have ordained by 
laws that murder must not be committed, that there must not be criminal 
intercourse with the wife of another, that there must not be theft, nor 

_ false witness, nor violence to anything belonging to another. The civil 
and moral man keeps these laws that he may be, or may seem to be, a 
good citizen; but if he does not at the same time regard these laws as 
Divine, he is only acivil and moral natural man; while if he also re- 
gards them as Divine, he becomes a civil and moral spiritual man. The 
difference is that the latter is not only a good citizen of the earthly 
kingdom, but also a good citizen of the heavenly kingdom; while the 
former is only a good citizen of the earthly, and not of the heavenly 
kingdom. The goods which they do distinguish them; the goods which 
civil and moral natural men do are not in themselves good, for the man 
and the world are in them; the goods which are done by civil and moral 
spiritual men are good in themselves, because the Lord and heaven are 
in them. From these things it may be evident, that every man, because 

_ he was born that he may become a civil and moral natural man, was 
also born that he may become a civil and moral spiritual man, which is 
simply for him to acknowledge God, and not to do evils because they 
are sins against God, but do goods because they are with God; by this 
means spirit comes into his civil and moral things, and they live; but 
otherwise there is no spirit in them, and therefore they are not alive. 
Wherefore the natural man, however civilly and morally he may act, is 
called dead, but the spiritual man is called alive. 


In this, and in many other passages, we are taught that 
without the spiritual or religious life man can live a correct i. 
civil and moral life, though he lives it only as a natural or 
spiritually dead man. To that natural plane, the public 
schools should be confined. And when they are confined 
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there, then will the work done by the public schools be the 
very receptive basis, down into which the spiritual things of 
the Church and her religious schools may flow. To secular- 
ize the public schools is the surest way to make them the 
true handmaid of religion, just as to make the physical body 
pure and healthy is the surest way to provide a temple for 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The surest way to sug- 
gest the doctrine to the child’s mind that there is a God, is 
to teach him of nature without saying anything about God ; 
for such teaching is the very plane in the mind, into which, 
when the proper time arrives, the thought of God will flow. 
Let the public schools be confined to their own legitimate 
plane of civil and moral things. Let them be careful not to 
teach against religion, but, on the other hand, neither let 
them teach religion, and when this is the case their teaching 
will prepare the way for true religion, as nothing else can 
do. And so we see that in an orderly state of things the 
public schools will be secularized, yet not secularized. They 
will be secularized, but their secularization will prepare the 
very plane in the scholars’ minds proper to the reception of 
the spiritual teaching of the religious schools. We are far 
from an orderly state of things as yet. Religious doctrines 
are woven into the songs in the music books which are ap- 
proved by school boards. They crop out in the reading 
books. We find them everywhere. But the positivism of 
the day is slowly but surely eliminating them. Religious 


doctrines are not taught in the public schools as they once 


were. Many facts might be given to show this. And when 
all religious doctrine is eliminated from the public schools, © 
and those schools are neither religious nor anti-religious, but 
wholly secular, then will those schools be of the utmost 
service to the religious schools, as preparing the very foun- 
dation on which the latter may build. 

Let us, then, not be alarmed because positivism is gradu- 
ally secularizing the public schools. This will not plunge 
us into infidelity, nor heathenism. Missouri expressly pro- 
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hibited the reading of the Bible in her free schools, but she 
has not become more irreligious or barbarous than the rest 
of the states. Probably some of the school districts in 
every State have never been in the habit of having devo- 
tional exercises at the opening of the school, and those dis- 
_ tricts are not more evil than others. Let us, then, not fear, 
but rather rejoice, at the elimination of religious doctrine 
which we see going on around us. Let us see to it that the 
public schools do not become anti-religious ; for, as no one 
has any right to teach any religion there, so no one has any 
right to teach against religion. The public schools belong 
exclusively to the plane of civil and moral things. Keep 
them there, and they are the best stepping-stone to the true 
religious school. | 

And let us sustain the religious schools of the Church. 
Such a school is not, and in the very nature of things can- 
not be, a private enterprise, projected by a few persons, con- 
trolled by a few, and conducted bya few. The religious 
school is for the whole Church. The whole Church is in- 
fluenced by its instructions, and therefore the whole Church 
should be concerned in its management and patronage. 
The influence of our Church schools is felt today throughout 
the New Church, not only in this country but in Europe. 
There are today in Boston, in Brooklyn, N. Y., in other 
places in this country, and in Europe, preachers in active 
service who were educated in our Church schools. There 
are business men and professional men who were educated 
there, to say nothing of the many who are in obscurer call- 
ings. Thus, a Church school is for the whole Church, and 
the whole Church should sustain, and help, and govern, and 
patronize it. The whole Church, through her chosen repre- 
sentatives, should study how faults may be corrected, and 
the Church school in every way improved. Nothing would 
seem to be plainer than this. Are not the foot, the stomach, 
the brain, and the whole physical body concerned in the 
hand that feeds it? So is the whole Church, which is a man, 
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concerned in the school which teaches it. The whole Church 
should have an official and connectional interest therein, 
that the school may have a claim upon her help and patron- 
the Lord bless both the public sind the 
schools. Let the common schools be American; not Ger- 
man, nor French, nor of any other foreign nationality. We 
do not want to raise up a community of Germans here, and 
Frenchmen there, and so on, but a nation of American 
citizens. To this end the public schools should be strongly 
national. Let the songs in the public schools be not relig- 


ious at all, and not anti-religious, but songs of nature, songs 


of patriotism and freedom, songs of labor and rest, songs of 
courage and victory, songs of national peace and prosperity. 
But keep religion out. It does not belong there. “Render 
unto Cesar the things which are Czesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’”’” Let the public school do its legiti- 
mate work of teaching the truths which pertain to civil and 
moral life alone. The farm laborer, in obedience to his em- 
ployer, plows the ground and sows and raises clover. He 
may not know it, but he is raising the very crop for some | 
future plowman to turn under and use as the basis for sow- 
ing wheat. So, if the public school teacher will only con- 
fine himself to his legitimate work, he may not know it, he 


may even be an agnostic as to spiritual things, yet he is 


preparing the very plane in his scholars on which our own 
religious school may build for the eternal world. The nat- 
ural, if it only be of its true kind, is ever the basis of the 
spiritual. Let us, one and all, with the sure light from 


heaven which the Lord has given us, seek to have things 


properly discreted or separated, and then made properly 
progressive, so that one may follow another successively, 
each on its own plane; and then, like ‘Jacob’s ladder, the. 
mental progress of our children will begin at the lowest de- 
gree, and proceed upward in true order, to the Lord who is 


the Most High. 


E. D. Daniets. 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN GOD. 


BELIEF in God is one thing; belief in a personal God 
another. Belief in God is a general belief in a Divine Be- 
ing who created the universe and holds it in existence, but 
does not attempt to define His attributes nor to accommo- 
date them to the apprehension of men. Belief in a personal 
God surrounds the Divine Being with personal characteris- 
tics. It ascribes to Him personal relations with His creat- 
ures. Instead of removing Him far off, and regarding Him 
as an invisible, intangible, incomprehensible, and formless 
Something that fills all space and supplies all energy, it 
brings Him to the level of men’s thoughts, clothes Him 
with human qualities, and makes Him an active factor in 
the affairs of human life. The one contemplates Him as 
an indefinable essence, “without body, parts, or passions ;” 
the other as a living entity, an ever-present, though invisible 
power. The one looks upon God as a distant First-Cause ; 
the other as a personal friend and constant companion. The 
one ascribes to Him creative energy; the other conserving 
force. The one thinks of Him as setting the worlds in mo- 
tion and infusing into them a universal and inexhaustible 
conatus or endeavor; the other as inspiring the affections 
and thoughts of men and exercising minute supervision over 
mundane affairs. The one dwells chiefly on His creative 
work ; the other on the Divine government, or Providence. 
The one owns Him Maker; the other Saviour. Between the 
two conceptions there are innumerable shades of opinion, 
ranging all the way from the most abstract idea of an inef- 
fable essence that pervades the universe, to the most implicit 
trust in the man Christ Jesus as at once God and Man, the 
Creator and Conservator of the universe. | 

Leaving out of sight for the time being all reference to 
the personality of God, I purpose to show, in the first part 
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of this paper, why I believe in a God; not for the purpose 
of adding to the polemics of the subject, but in the hope 
that what I have to say may remove the difficulties of some 
and strengthen the faith of others. 


I,.— WHY I BELIEVE IN GOD. 


Truth is sometimes best seen from opposites. In order 
that it may be more manifest why I believe in God, I pur- 
pose to set forth some of the reasons that have not influ- 
enced me. 

I do not believe in God because such a belief was drilled 
into me in childhood. It was drilled into me, and I cannot 
be too thankful for it. After my tenth year when my mother 
died, such instruction was confined chiefly to going to church 
and Sunday school, and to family worship. Before that event, 
though I have little recollection of particulars, I know that 
religious instruction was faithfully given, because I can re- 
member long rides to church, home lessons when it was im- 
possible to go, and the habit of outspoken prayer on my 
bended knees. For all this I Cannot be too grateful. As I 
look back upon it from the height of mature years, I feel that 
precious seeds were implanted during that sensitive and im- 
pressible period, without which my chances of wandering 


would have been greatly increased ; and I pity from my heart 


those children who are allowed to grow up without this con- 
stant and matter-of-course recognition of the Lord in their 
family life. | | 
But powerful as this influence was upon my childish mind, 
and potent as it has been for good in my later years, my 
faith in the being of God rests upon a deeper foundation 
than the habits of thought formed during that tender and 
far-away period of my life. I recognize their value. I look 
upon them as more or less essential to future belief. But I 
am not satisfied with a faith that rests upon the unquestion- 
ing belief of infancy and childhood. Such a faith is not 
genuine. It may easily degenerate into bigotry. Mine, I 
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trust, is built upon a broader foundation —one more suited 
to the “full measure of a man.’ ; 

Nor, again, do I believe in the existence of a God merely 
upon authority —the authority of parents and teachers, of 
the church, or of the general consent of mankind. I grant 
that such authority is not without value. The simple faith 
of the past is a factor that cannot be overlooked. The com- 
mon consent of men to a belief in a Being whom they have 
never seen, and whose existence cannot be demonstrated to 
the senses, is a majestic truth in the presence of which every 
person should bow with reverence. It is a truth that cannot 
be gainsaid. It is a truth of convincing power. It is one 


that I have no disposition to belittle. 


But if I profess a belief in God merely because other peo- 
ple accept Him, it is not really my belief. It is not genuine 
belief. It is a kind of superstition or persuasion. I grant 
its helpful influence, but if I have no better basis for my 
faith, I shall at least cease to urge it upon others. What- 
ever may have been the case in the past, the day has gone 
by when men should accept their belief in God upon mere 


authority. If the Church can put forth no better claim to 
the allegiance of men than her allegiance to other men, her - 


case is too weak to stand the tests to which it is being 
subjected at the present day. 

Nor do I believe in God because my reason teaches me 
that there is a\God. I believe the existence of God can be 
rationally demonstrated to all who are willing to be convinced. 
I believe that the argument from design in nature is sound, 
though it cannot be appealed to as a finality. I believe that 
all the genuine truths of religion are capable of rational ex- 
planation, and that the Lord does not require His children to 
believe with the heart what they cannot understand with the 
head. But I do not acknowledge any of the claims of re- 
ligion merely because they appeal to my reason. I never 
sat down and tried to reason myself into a belief in God. 
If I should do so, I believe the effort would prove a fail- 
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ure. “The secret of the Lord is,’ as the Psalmist says, 
“with them that fear Him.” No man can “by searching 
find out God.” | 


Nor, finally, do I believe in God upon the mere assertion, 


I say it reverently, of the Scriptures. I believe the Bible 


is the Word of God. I believe it is a Divine Book. I be- 


lieve it is inspired as to every word and letter. I believe 
that as to its vital truths it is untainted by the media of 
human minds through whom it was given. I believe it is 
the rule of life for angels and men. I believe it is the “true 


light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 


I believe that without it the conservation of the race would 


be an impossibility. 
But I do not base my faith in God upon the Bible as a 
mere authoritative statement, nor can I ask others to do so. 


It is time the misunderstanding upon this subject should be — 
cleared away. People talk of believing a statement because 


the Bible teaches it, as if the authoritative teaching was what 
they rested upon. They use the expression, “ The Bible says 
so,” as if that settled all dispute. Their speech is not such 
as it sounds. They do not mean that they believe because 
the Bible says so, but because they believe the Bible; not be- 


cause they take it upon authority, but because it is authority. — 
_ Such being the case it is foolish to quote the Bible to others 
as if it were authority to them also —as if its mere declara- | 


tions were sufficient to convince them, without any previous 
perception of its real nature and claims. It is asking others 
to believe more than we do ourselves. It is demanding of 
them an allegiance that we do not ourselves yield. It is re- 
quiring more than the Bible itself requires. The God I be- 
lieve in, if I may use the term with reverence, is a reasonable 
God and a loving Father. He does not ask a blind alle- 


giance of His children. He would not be satisfied with such- 


an allegiance if granted. He demands more, and it would 
be derogatory to the freedom and rationality with which He 


has endowed men, not to give Him more. And what is true — 
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of Him must be true of His written Word. He does not 
expect men to accept it upon authority, and I have far too 
great reverence for Him and for it to take it in such a blind 
and slavish manner. 

But why, then, it may be asked, do I believe in God ? If 
I do.not accept Him because I learned to do so at my 
mother’s knee, nor because of the common consent of man- 
kind, nor of the authority of the church; if I do not base 
my belief upon the conclusions of my reason, nor upon the 
testimony of the Word, upon what do I rest ? 

I answer that I believe in God because I need a God to 
believe in ; because my heart craves something outside of 
and above itself. upon which I can lean ; because as a senti- 
ent being I can no more live without a sense of His all-com- 
passing and supporting love, than I can breathe and move as 
a physical man without the many-sided and equal pressure of 
the atmosphere. I believe in God because I am finite, and 
need an infinite Arm to rest upon ; because I stand a mere 
atom amid surrounding influences, the coming and going of 
which I cannot control. I believe in God because, unless 
there is a mighty and beneficent power in which I can put 
my trust, I am miserable. I believe in God because I am 
weak ; because I cannot take care of myself; because if my 
safety depends upon my own exertions my situation is hope. 
less. I believe in God because I am ignorant; because I do 
not know what is for my highest good; because if I did 
know, I could not understand the best means of providing 
for it ; because I do not dare to be left to my own devices, 
and need Him to point out the way and to lead me in it. [ 
believe in God because I am aware that I am evil; because 
apart from Him every impulse of my nature is selfish, and 
because I have no more power within me to lift myself above 
myself than evil has power to cast out evil, or darkness to 
overcome darkness. I believe in God because the love from 
which He created me is reflected in the nature which He 
has stamped upon me, and because it is constantly seeking 
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reunion with the Source from whence it sprang. I believe 
in God because I love the thought of God — of His exist- 
ence, His goodness, His power, His providence, His protec- 
tion ; because, take the thought of God away, and it seems 
to me I have nothing tangible to rest upon; because I must 
have a God or lose my hold upon life and happiness. If 
I were sufficient unto myself it would be different. I can 
imagine in that case that I should resist the idea of God, 
especially of a great God over all the earth. But being as 
I am, finite and weak, not able to see a step in advance, and 
dependent for existence upon a thousand contingencies be- 
yond my control, the thought of God is like “the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land” to my soul. I believe in God, 
therefore, not because I must, but because I will; not be- 
cause my reason compels it, but because my heart demands . 
it; because the deeper part of my nature requires such a 
belief, and because without it life would not be to me worth 
living. 
It will be seen from this view of the subject that my be- 
lief in God is not merely intellectual. On the contrary it is 
more a belief of the heart than of the head. And this I 
maintain is always the case, both with our belief and our un- 
belief. Those who believe in God believe with their hearts ; 
those who deny, deny with their hearts. In other words our 
faith in God is not dependent upon our intellectual powers 
or mental acumen, but upon our willingness: to believe; not 
upon the keenness of our mental vision, but upon the depth 
and sincerity of our desire to see God. This proposition is 
self-evident. Men do not deny God merely because their 
mental powers are too weak or too limited to grasp the fact 
of His existence. If this were so, infidelity would be con- 
fined almost exclusively to men of small mental calibre. 
But the fact is notorious that the strongest and most culti- 
vated minds are most susceptible to this disease, and that 
simple-minded men are most free from it. It is a disease of 
the cerebellum, not of the cerebrum. The inspired Psalmist 
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diagnoses the case correctly. when he says, “ The fool hath 
said,” not in his head, but “in his heart, There is no God.” 
And the reason is evident. It is because, contrary as it may 
seem to the appearance, the will is the higher and governing 
faculty in the human mind, and inevitably leads and draws 
the understanding to favor its side of whatever question is 
presented to it. | 


_ It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain. 


It is true the will operates as it were in secret. | It is true 
' jts operations are not perceived until they take form in the 
understanding, and that then they seem to be the operations 
of the understanding and not of the will. But this is the 
appearance. As a matter of fact the will leads and governs 
the understanding in all things, though the man may not be 
conscious of the fact until his attention is called to it. If 
therefore we wish. to discover the true ground of faith in 
God, or the real root of infidelity, we must dissect the heart 
of man, instead of rummaging amid the convolutions of his 
brain. I believe in God, therefore, not because I am intel- 
lectually convinced of His existence, but because “ my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God;” because I can- 
not be satisfied to believe in myself, and not in Him; be- 
- cause I desire tobe guided by His wisdom, and not nee my 
own short-sighted vison ; because I wish to be governed by 
His universal laws, and not by my own narrow conceptions 
of right and wrong; not because my feelings on the subject 
are clearly defined — much less because I take credit to my- 
self on account of them — but because of a growing sense 
of my own incompleteness, and an increasing desire to find 
other foundation than my own sufficiency to build upon. 

But it must not be supposed from this that my belief in 
God is a mere superstition — a blind faith handed down by my 
fathers, or born of selfish fear of eternal punishment, or a 
still more selfish hope of eternal reward. On the contrary, 
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though my heart yearns after God, I do not accept one truth 
concerning Him unless it appeals to my reason. The truth 
in this respect may be briefly stated. On the one hand no 
man believes in God because his unaided reason compels him 
to do so, either without volition or against it. He does not 
believe without volition, because without that he would not 
even take the trouble to think about it. He does not believe 
against his volition, because, as a.certain homely couplet 
puts it, — 

A man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still. — 


_ Nor on the other hand does he believe because he desires 
to do so without the codperation of the reason. The fact 
that my whole soul yearns after God does not take away 
my rationality. On the contrary it adds to its activity and 
keenness. If I am not willing to believe, or if I do not 
earnestly desire it, or even if I am wholly indifferent to it, 
nothing will convince me. A willingness to believe opens 
the mind’s eye to a perception of the truth, as a desire to 
see opens the natural eye to a perception of the light. An 
unwillingness to believe, or even an indifference to it, closes 
the mental eye, as an unwillingness to see closes the natural 
eye. If, therefore, I do not sincerely desire to believe in God, 
there is no evidence in nature or revelation that can convince 
me. Not because such evidence is lacking ; not because God 
could not flash conviction upon the most obdurate unbeliever — 
if He chose; but because He will not; because to do so _ 
would be to override man’s free will; because such a belief 
would not be genuine; and because from the foundation of 
the world to the present day, the Lord never made such a 
display of His almighty power as to overawe the freedom 
and rationality of man for an instant; no, not even for the 
purpose of revealing His infinite love to our blinded percep- 
tions. | | | 

I believe, therefore, primarily because my heart demands 
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it, but not without the consent and confirmation of my 
reason. Searching for God with all my heart, I do not fail 
to find Him wherever I look. Ido not accept the doctrine 
of His existence upon the authority of others, the experi- 
ence of my own life, the deductions of reason, or even the 
testimony of the Word; but settling it in my heart that I 
need a God in order to save me from myself, history and 
experience, reason and revelation, all unite to prove to me 
that He is, and not only that He is, but that He is all, and 
more than all, that I can desire. 

In order to see this truth more clearly let us wails a prac- 
tical test of it. Let us apply it to the various sources of 
testimony that have been alluded to. Let us first interro- 
gate the Sacred Scriptures. With humble, reverent, and 
eager heart I open their sacred pages and ask what light 
they can shed upon this problem. I do not go to it with a 
blind, unreasoning faith, but a sincere desire to be taught. 
And what answer do I obtain? From the beginning to the 
end I find that the existence of God is taken for granted. 


_ This I accept being willing to accept it, and because it ap- 


pears to me that it must be true. In the next place I find 
the immanence of God implied. He created the universe. 
He maintains it in existence. He exercises a constant su- 
pervision over it. He controls the affairs of men, and orders 
all the events of their lives. This also I accept, because it 
affords me just such an overruling power to rest in and 
depend upon as my own helplessness makes desirable and 


_essential. As I continue my quest, I find not only that there 


is a God and that He governs mundane affairs, but that He 
is a good God and a loving Father. This also appeals to 
me as true, because it pictures the Divine Being in just such 
warm and living colors as the human soul yearns to see. It 
is true the Sacred Record is not without its difficulties. It 
is true there are many seeming discrepancies and apparent 
contradictions in its pages. Sometimes the face even of the 
all-merciful One seems to be turned away from His erring 
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creatures. But as I read, not unmindful of the imperfec- 
tions of my own mental sight, I recognize more and more 
clearly that “this is my infirmity,” and that all the disabili- 
ties and sufferings that men endure, and all the apparent — 
flaws in the Word of the Lord, are not due to any failure in 
the Divine wisdom, goodness, or power. Especially do these 
difficulties disappear when I study the Word in the light of 
sound doctrine. Under the powerful lens of a true and ex- 
alted idea of the Divine character, the so-called wrath of 
God is seen to be but a misapprehension of His love. The 
punishments attributed to Him are but the reaction of His 
necessary laws, and are always overruled in such a manner 
as to produce the highest possible good. The more I study 
the Word in its own light the more clearly does it reflect the. 
goodness and mercy, the wisdom and power, of the One God 
of heaven and earth, and the more fully does it satisfy the 
deepest and holiest desires of my nature; until at last, like 
John in Apocalyptic vision, the Lord stands clearly revealed 
before my astonished gaze, and I fall at His feet as “dead.” 
My own feeble life is swallowed up in His. 

When I turn from the Word and interrogate my reason, — 
the answer is not less equivocal. Being willing to believe 
in a God and finding it necessary to my happiness, I find 
that I can account for nothing of all that I see around me 
(except man’s evils), on any other supposition than His ex- — 
istence and goodness. I see that this wonderful house in 
which we live could not be built by any other hand; that 
the marvellous and abundant universe by which we are sur- 
rounded could not be provided except by Infinite love united © 
with Infinite wisdom and power; and that the perfect order 
that is visible throughout nature is due to a supreme Intelli- 
gence of which it is the image and likeness. I see that if 
_ there is anything out of relation and harmony in the world 
around me, it must be due to the imperfections of human 
nature. I do not accept the evidence of design in nature 
because it is convincing to my understanding against the 
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desires of my heart, but because it confirms and strengthens 
the conclusions to which my heart leads, and in this way 
both heart and head are satisfied. All nature, otherwise 
silent, responds to the harmony which I find within. 

In this way also I find an explanation of the common 
consent of mankind. I find that the faith of the past —the 
belief that sustained the heroes and martyrs of the Church 
in all their fiery trials, and maintained the sweetness and 
trust of myriads of more humble believers —is an illustra- 
tion of my own deepest intuitions. I find that the almost 
universal belief of men in all ages is not an illusion, but is 
founded upon the universal law of the insufficiency of man 
and the all-sufficiency of God; and I gladly enroll myself 

among the number of those who cease not day nor night in 
_ giving thanks to Him that sitteth on the tiromm and before 
whom all nations are bowed. 

In this way, finally, I find a solution of the experiences of 
my inner life. I learn that the lessons taught me in my 
childhood were not idle tales ; that the simple faith that led 
me to pray even for the childish things that I desired, was 
founded upon an idea of the Fatherhood of God, not un- 
becoming to the full-grown man, and that even now, amid the 
trials and perplexities of mature years, I can put my hand in 
His and trust to His guidance as implicitly as in the days of 
my innocence and ignorance. In this way it happens that in © 
whatever direction I turn, I find an answer to the deepest 
questionings of my nature. Willing to believe in a God 
because I do not and cannot believe in myself, anxious and. 
eager to find Him in order that I may learn to love and to 
do His will instead of my own, He stands clearly revealed 
before me, not only in the written and unwritten Word, but 
in the intuitions of my own mind and the concurrent witness 
of the ages; and the more I give myself up to the influence 
of His Spirit and strive to do His will, the more clearly do 
I behold Him and the more completely am I satisfied. 

if I have succeeded i in making myself understood, I have 
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laid bare the root and origin of unbelief and infidelity. This 
malady is usually treated as a mental and not a moral disease. 
Its victims are spoken of as passing through “mental 
struggles” more or less severe, while the office of the affec- 
tions in deciding such questions is lost sight of. The trouble 
is supposed to lie with the head and not the heart. 

There is not a little excuse for such a mistake. Nothing 
is more easy than to lose sight of the influence of the will 
as contrasted with that of the understanding. The reason is 
obvious. The will is interior to the understanding. It is so- 
interior that, as has been said, its operations are not known 
until they take form in the understanding, and when they do 
take such form, they seem to belong to the understanding 
and not to the will. The consequence is, most men trace 
their unbelief to the understanding and not to the will. 
They suppose they do not believe because they cannot, not 
because they will not. They persuade themselves that the 
trouble lies with the evidence, not with their own disposi- 
tions. The reverse is the truth. In most cases unbelief is 
traceable to the heart, not to the head. I do not mean to 
say that all sceptics are dishonest. I grant that many sin- 
cere men find it difficult to accept the human interpretations 
that are put forward as the truth of God; and for such men — 
I confess the utmost sympathy. But it is possible to be- 
lieve in God without believing in all the dogmas that men 
have invented about Him. The denial of false deductions 
from the Word may do honor, if not too aggressive, both to 
‘the head and the heart. But the denial of the existence of 
God is a more serious matter. It involves not the under- 
standing only, but the will. It implies an indisposition to 
believe that carries with it its own condemnation. _ 

To sum up all in a word, the chief essential to a living 
belief is a desire to believe. If a lamp does not burn freely, 
it is not necessarily because the machinery is out of order, 
but because the oil has run out. If our faith is weak and 
flickering, it is not because the mind is too feeble to grasp . 
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the problems of a simple belief, but because the heart does 
not wish to believe. Thetrouble is our “hardness of heart.” 
If we wish to correct it we must set to work in the right 
way. We must examine the motions of our hearts. We 
must make sure that we are willing to believe, and not weary 
ourselves with the vain effort to force our convictions against 
our wishes. No man who desires to know God in order to 
do His will has ever been left without @vidence of His exist- 
ence. “Ye shall seek me and find me,” the Lord says, 
“when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” (JER. 


Il. — WHY I BELIEVE IN A PERSONAL GOD. 


Having shown why I believe in God, I come now to the 
more difficult problem, why I believe in a personal God. 

I say more difficult problem, because many are willing to 
admit the existence of an impersonal Divine, who recoil at 
the idea of a personal God. Such a conception involves 
personal relations and a personal responsibility they are not 
prepared to acknowledge. But it is for this reason that I~ 
believe in a personal God, and cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing less. To my mind an impersonal God who is far-off. 
and indefinite, of whom we cannot form an adequate concep- 
tion, and to whom we cannot look as to a loving Father and 
a personal Friend, is no God. As a matter of fact such a 
conception of God is unthinkable. Man being human must | 
think humanly. The essential elements of humanity are 
love and wisdom, or affection and thought. Having affection 
and thought men can think of other beings having the same 
attributes infinitely varied and modified, but they cannot 
think of any beings without them. The moment they at- 
‘tempt to do so the thought is lost in conjecture, like the © 
sight of the eye when it rests upon nothing. Animals are © 
not human; but we can think of them because they have 
instinct and passion, corresponding to thought and affection 
in man. Vegetables and minerals are not human; but we 
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can think of them because they have form and substance, 
which are related to each other like intellect and will in man. 
But we cannot think of any being or object without these 
attributes, or something analagous to them, because there is 
nothing in which the thought terminates, and it is therefore 
dissipated and lost. 

In order to anticipate all question let me say that when I 
declare my belief in a personal God, I mean none other than © 
the Lord God the Saviour Jesus Christ, whom I believe to 
be Jehovah God, the Creator of the universe, come down on 
earth by the assumption of a human nature, for the double 
purpose of revealing Himself to men and of redeeming them 
from the power of their enemies. But I do not believe in 
Jesus as God on account of any peculiar experience I may 
have had of His saving power. I believe that He is a 


Saviour and my Saviour. I believe there is no other name 


given under heaven whereby men may be saved. I believe 
that He is my Saviour, not only from every particular evil 
that is awakened in me and of which I may repent, but from 
innumerable evils of which I am unconscious, and which 
would carry me away as with a flood were it not for the re-_ 
straining influence of His redeeming power (Ps. xli. 11). I 
believe He saves all who trust in Him and as far as possi- 
ble do His will. I can point to crucial moments in my own 
life when, in despair of self, I have felt such an unmistak- 
able sense of His sustaining influence and keeping power 


that it was a source of deep regret when the causes of my _ 


despair were removed and I returned again into my ordinary 
states of life and thought. I believe there are many men 


who have felt this sense of the Lord’s life and presence 


more frequently and deeply than I have done, and who go in 
the strength of it every day of their lives. No language 
that I can command is adequate to express the faith I have 
in the name of Jesus to “save His people from their sins.” 
I believe He met in His own person all the ‘enemies of the 
human race, and overcame them all. I believe He overcame 
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them, not merely in His own behalf, but in behalf of all His 
children ; and that He actually does overcome them in the 
minds of all who put their trust in Him and faithfully strive 
to do His will. I believe, in other words, that the redemp- 
tion that the Lord wrought by His coming into the world 
was an actual redemption from the power of the hells, and 
that this redemption is available for every man of woman 
born who may have faith in Him, of which the all-sufficient 
proof is the earnest endeavor to do His will. 

And yet I do not believe in Jesus as my God and Saviour 
_ because of any special work He has done for me, but be- 
cause of my dependence on His saving power. However 
much my faith may be confirmed and strengthened by the 
experiences of my inner life, they were not the genesis of 
my belief. It may be said that such mental states as I have 
| alluded to are the result of a strong mental persuasion ; that 
in my distress I made myself believe that I was helped, and 
I was helped; and that the name of Jesus was only an idea 
around which my aspirations centered. I can only say that 
‘in my opinion such an explanation will not account for the 
phenomenon, much less for the marvellous faith that has 
sustained the Church in the past. Nevertheless, I do not 
base my faith on this ground alone. Much less do I hold 
it up as evidence to those who have never had any experi- 
ence of its influence in their own souls. 

Nor do £ base my belief in a personal God, and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as that God, upon the authenticity of the 
Record. I believe the fact of the life and death of Jesus is 
as well attested as any fact in history. It has stood the 
test of exacting scrutiny for hundreds of years. If there 
are those who question the evidence, there are others of 
equal learning and acuteness who give it full credence. If 
it were not for the extraordinary claims it makes upon our 
belief, it would not be doubted fora moment. But for that 
reason, it will be urged, its claims should not be too readily 
granted. And for that reason, I reply, I do not rest my be- 
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lief upon historical grounds alone. The question of the 
Divinity or non-Divinity of Jesus Christ cannot be deter- 
mined upon documentary evidence. Such evidence is not 
admissible in such a case. Even if it were admissible it 


would not settle the dispute. We can no more prove the 


Divinity of Jesus Christ by the authority of the documents, 
than we can prove that two and two make four by the book. 
Such evidence is not evidence. It is only a statement of a 
fact. The truth is the only authority for the truth. The 
fact is the only evidence of the fact. The Gospel story may 
and does bear witness to the claims of Jesus, but the final 
evidence of such a doctrine is the witness of the Spirit. 
«“Whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil.” Jesus 
Himself declares that He receives not testimony from man. 
It is folly to forsake the living witness of the Spirit for 


the merely cumulative evidence of the documents. While I 


claim their authenticity and their competency as a confirma- | 
tion of a truth already established, I cannot accept them as _ 
original evidence, nor put them forward as in themselves © 
ground for a belief in Jesus Christ as the one God of heaven 
and earth. | a 

Nor do I rest my belief in the sole and supreme Divinity 
of Jesus Christ upon His miracles. I believe all the mir- - 
acles recorded in the Gospels were truly wrought by Him, 
not excepting the last and greatest — His resurrection from 
the dead and ascension into the heavens. Though I do not 
believe that any of His miracles were a direct contravention 
or even suspension of the laws of nature, but rather an in- 
stantaneous and more complete carrying out of such laws, I 
do believe they were the result of the operation of super- 
natural forces, and that they bear indubitable evidence of 
the Divinity of Him who performed them. oo 

But I do not believe in Jesus onthat account. Miraculous 
faith is a dead faith. It is forced upon us from without, and 
is not the outgrowth of new life springing up within. I do 
not believe that the Lord Jesus ever intended that His 
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miracles should be appealed to as a basis of faith. If He 
seemed to appeal to them, it was rather to the inner and 
spiritual work they represented, than to the outward evi-— 
dence they afforded. They were intended to deepen and 
strengthen the faith of those who were already disposed to 
believe, not to awaken a belief that did not previously exist. 
This is evident from the circumstance that while a chosen 
few believed in Him on account of the ‘mighty works that 
He had done, the vast majority even of those who were eye 
witnesses continued to scoff and deny. Of such men De 
Quincy wrote: “Their hatred of Christ was not built upon 
their unbelief, but their unbelief in Christ was built upon 
their hatred.” It is a grievous mistake to hold forth the 
miracles of the Lord as evidence of His claims. It is to 
take an untenable ground, and to weaken the cause in behalf 
_of which it is put forth. The miracles of Jesus may testify 
to His Divine character when that character is once ad- 
mitted, but they cannot establish it if denied ; nor would it 
be productive of a genuine and living faith if they could. 

If, then, it be asked why I believe in a personal God if I 
do not believe for any of the reasons that have been referred 
to, I answer, for the same reason that I believe in God— 
because it answers the deepest wants of my nature. I be- 
lieve in God, not because any one has proved Him to my 
senses, not because my reason has been compelled against 
- my wishes to consent to the doctrine of His existence, not | 
because of the authority of the Church, nor even because I 
was brought up to believe in Him; but because, as I have 
already stated, a belief in a higher power of some kind, 
under the shadow of whose wings I may put my trust, is a 
necessity of my being; because I am finite, and. must reach 
out after the infinite ; because I am uncertain and must find 
a certainty upon which I can rest ; because I am powerless 
amid the mighty forces that flow and ebb around me, and 
must feel out in my blindness and ignorance for that secret 
but potent influence that holds all thingsinorder. In other 
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words, I believe in a God, not because my intelligence as- 
sures me there is a God, much less because my mind is 
forced against my will to accede to such a doctrine; but 
because I desire with my whole heart to believe in Him, and 
because believing in Him from the heart I find abundant 
warrant for such a belief wherever I look. | 

But a belief in an impersonal God, without any personal 
attributes by means of which I can come into personal re- 
lations with Him, does not answer the requirements of my 
nature. Such an idea of God is indefinite. It is vague and 
formless, It is far off and intangible. It is not such an 
idea as the mind.can readily grasp. It does not respond 
fully to the needs of the soul. It can no more call out the 
deepest affections of our nature than the abstract idea of a 
parent can awaken the instinct of filial affection in a child, 
or the contemplation of the principle of government produce 
the sentiment of loyalty in a citizen. It may be that with 
most men the conception of God must be general and form- 
less in the beginning; but unless it grows more and more 
definite and personal it will sooner or later cease to be a 
factor in their thoughts. This may be the reason that in 
our day, when the whole trend of thought is toward either 
the acknowledgment or denial of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and much more toward the denial than the acknowl- 
edgment, the belief in a Divine Being is gradually waning. 
To deny the Divinity of Jesus Christ is to deny the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and to deny the existence of a per- 
sonal God is sooner or later to deny all idea of God what- 
ever — to sink from an indefinite and soulless theism into a 
hopeless atheism. | 

I am not satisfied therefore with a God who is merely an 
infinite Something that my mind cannot clearly conceive 
of. Iam not satisfied even with a God who is a being of 
infinite love and wisdom, if that love and wisdom is only 
infinite ; that is, if it is so far above, out of my reach and 
beyond my comprehension, that I can form only an abstract 
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and not a personal conception of it. I am not satisfied with 
the “Bread of God” which is in heaven, much less that. 
which is above the heavens; I need “the Bread of God 
which. cometh down from heaven and giveth life unto the 
world.” I am not satisfied with that conception of God 
which supposes Him to have created the universe, to have 
wound it up and set it in motion, and then to have left it to 
run on and run down without His immediate supervision. I 
need a God who is ever present and ever active in His own 
creation. I am not content with a God who leaves me 
alone. I need a God whose Providence upbears me every 
moment of my life, without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, and by whom the hairs of my head are all numbered. 
I need to feel that the misfortunes that overtake me are not 
due to a blind fate, nor to unforeseen circumstances, but are 
overruled by a loving Father for my highest good. I am 
not satisfied with a God who is Divine only; I need one 
clothed with human attributes. I do not desire Him to be 
an exalted or deified man, but God manifest in the flesh; . 
not a man-God, but God-Man ; not a God who cannot be © 
touched with a feeling of my infirmities, but who knoweth 
by His own experience what is in.man. I need a personal, 
and not an impersonal God, because an impersonal God with- 
out an appreciable form or substance cannot be thought of 
or loved; and because without such thought and affection 
we cannot be one with Him, nor inherit eternal life from 
Him. More than this. Since I am weak and finite, not 
able in my own strength to contend against a single one of 
the evils of my hereditary nature, I need a God who can go 
before me and fight battles in my behalf, who can give me 
the victory over my enemies, and to whom I can look as my 
Redeemer and Saviour. Above all I need such a personal 
God as this because it is only through such a God that I can 
enjoy a resurrection from death unto life. An impersonal 
God who is in some indefinable manner the abstract truth or 
life that pervades the universe, leaves me alone to work out 
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my salvation as best I may. Such an idea of God rather 
excites my self-life by leaving me to put it down in my own 
strength, than allays its activity and power. I need a God 
who is so near unto me that I can abdicate in His favor; a 
God whose infinite love and wisdom has been so finited in 
my sight that I can understand its operation in my behalf ; 
and to whom, therefore, I can give myself up, as a child to 
a loving father, yet without losing my individuality or sur- 
rendering my freedom. I need a God, in short, who can 
save me from myself; the acknowledgment of whom as the 
Source of goodness and truth is in itself a new inspiration 
and a new life ; and this no God can be to me except One 
with whom I can enter into personal relations and who is to 
me a personal Saviour. 

If I have made myself understood it will be seen that I 
- believe in a personal God for the same reason that I believe 
in an impersonal one — primarily because my heart cries out 
for Him, but not without the confirmation and consent of 
my judgment. This superiority of the heart over the head 
in matters of faith, is even more apparent with regard to our 
belief in a personal God than in an impersonal one. A man 
may believe in an impersonal God without necessarily com- 
ing into close relations with Him, or allowing his belief to 
change the course of his life except imperceptibly. That 
conception of God that makes Him only a nameless essence 
or aformless power demands little or nothing more of us — 
than conformity to the laws of the universe in which we live. 
It makes such conformity a matter of self-intelligence and 
self-interest, rather than self-denial. It requires us to find 
our own life, rather than to lose it. It knows nothing of 
repentance and regeneration. It makes much of culture 
and development. The word prayer is not. found in its 
vocabulary. The fatherhood of God is an idea foreign to 
its thought. It is at bottom pantheistic. It is theosophy 
instead of Christianity. It fails to differentiate God from 
the universe He has created. It makes the universe, and 
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men as a part of the universe, a part of God. Instead of 
requiring us to empty ourselves of self in order that the 
Lord may fill us with His life, it demands the refinement 
and sublimation of self until we are as it were absorbed into 
God. It encourages self-exaltation rather than self-abnega- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to believe in such a God be- 
cause it is flattering rather than derogatory to our self-life. 
But belief in a personal God has a different effect. It 
brings us at once into a kind of judgment. No one can 
believe in a personal God without coming into personal rela- 
tions with Him, and no one can come into personal relations 
with Him without feeling that his will should be subordi- 
nated to the Divine will. But this is an admission that it is 
impossible for us to make without the willing consent of the © 
heart, as well as the more or less reluctant recognition of 
the head. Such an admission it is not easy for proud man 
to make. It is not a matter of intellection, but of intention. 
It involves the denial of self, as well as the acknowledgment 
of God. It demands the laying down of our own life and the 
~ reception of the Lord’s life.. It does not admit the slightest 
approach to pantheism, but so separates men from God and © 
God from men as to make Him sovereign and them subject ; 
though a Sovereign whose relations are more like those of a 
father with his children than that of a king with his subjects. 
The true reason, therefore, why men find it easy to accept 
the general idea of God and difficult to believe in a personal 
God, is the greater demand the latter makes on our con- 
science. The trouble is not with the testimony, but with 
our disposition to accept it. If left to itself, unbiassed rea- 
son would teach us not only that there is a God, but that 
He is a personal God; and this conclusion is fortified by 
nature and revelation. If, therefore, we do not accept the 
truth, the sin lies at our door. It is not because we cannot, 
but because we will not. My belief in a personal God, and 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as that God, is due chiefly to the 
discovery I long since made that I needed such a God, and 
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that nothing less could save me from myself. I felt the ne- 


cessity of a personal Saviour — One who stood over against. 
_ myself, to whom I could look up, and whom I could love and 


obey. I had no distinct conviction where I should look for 
Him. I had cast overboard, not in a critical spirit, most 
of the dogmas prevalent in the world around me. I said 
within myself, I will do the best I can, and I shall be taken 
care of. [In this state of mind I was providentially brought 
into contact with that one and only Church in all Christen- 
dom that teaches the sole and supreme Divinity of Jesus 


Christ ; and desiring as I did with my whole heart to be- | 
lieve, I never had a doubt, so far as I could understand, from — 


that day to this; while the more I have studied and pon- 
dered the subject, the more clearly He has revealed Himself 


to my perceptions. I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as 


God because such a belief answers the deepest wants of my 
nature. I believe in Him because any less real conception 
would not satisfy my needs. I believe in Him because it is 
only in Him that I find rest. | 


The blessed Jesus is my Lord, my love; 

. : He is my King; from Him I would not move. 
Hence, earthly charms! Far, far from me depart, 
Nor seek to draw from my dear Lord my heart. 


- That uncreated beauty, which has gained | 
My raptured heart, has all my glory stained ; 
His loveliness my soul has prepossessed, 

And left no room for any other guest. 


Coming to the study of the subject in this spirit, I find no 
controversy with the evidence. Going first, as in my search 
for God, to the Sacred Scriptures as His own Divinely chosen 


means of revealing Himself to men, and examining them, I ° 


find the evidence of the personality of God as clear and un- 
mistakable as that of His existence. I find that from the 
beginning to the end of the Bible, the idea, not only of a 


God, but of a personal God is everywhere set forth. His 
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coming as a man into the world is everywhere predicted. It 
is first mentioned in the third chapter of Genesis in immedi- 
ate connection with the fall. It is repeated many times in 
the Books of Moses, and is almost the sole theme of the 
prophets. In the Gospels His Divine origin and character 
are never lost sight of; while in the Apocalypse it is Jesus 
and Jesus alone who reveals Himself unto John, who points 
out the varying character of the seven churches, who is seen 
in the heavens seated on His throne surrounded by the four 
and twenty elders, who opens the seals and carries on the 
judgment, and who at’ the end declares Himself to be the 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, the First 
and the Last. And all the way through, from Genesis to 
Revelation, He is spoken of as both Divine and Human ; as 
the Creator of the universe, and yet governing in the affairs 
of men; as displaying the most sublime power, and yet sym- 
pathizing with human fears and hopes; appearing at one 
time amid the smoke and thunders of Sinai, and at another. 
filling an angel with His presence and speaking as a man 
with his brother ; as “dwelling in the high and holy place,” 


and yet with the man “of an humble and contrite heart ;”’ 


as a Being of infinite love, wisdom, and power, and yet 
knowing our frame and remembering that we are dust; as 
God-Man, Jehovah-Jesus, “the Word,” which was in the be- 
ginning “with God,” and which “was God,” “made Flesh, 
and dwelling among us.” ae 

Rut the chief evidence, not only of the being but of the 
personality of God, I find in the spiritual meaning of the 
Word. I am aware that in appealing to this source of evi- 
dence I am calling in a witness not usually known among 
men, nor held competent except by an inconsiderable num- 
ber. I put it forward not as adequate or admissible testi-. 
mony to those who now meet it for the first time, but as a 
source of evidence which I should be disloyal or disingen- 
uous not to acknowledge, and which others may consult if 
they will. I cannot enter into an elaborate statement of 
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the spiritual meaning of the Word, nor even of its teach- 
ings regarding the being and nature of God. All this is 
clearly revealed in the doctrines of the New-Jerusalem 


Church, and to them I must refer any reader whose mind | 


is not at rest with regard to this central and vital doctrine 
of religion. It will be sufficient for me to say that when 
understood in the light of the spiritual meaning, the Word 


of the Lord treats of nothing else in the highest sense but © 


of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the means whereby He as- 


sumed a human nature and glorified it. This He Himself 


taught, in the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke, when, “begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto the 
disciples in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself,” 
and said, “These are the words that I spake unto you while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms concerning Me.” The thought that “the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity” could bow the 
heavens and come down for the salvation of men, is a 
stupendous one. But when we remember that, if the Lord 
is infinite, He must be as infinite in His love and condescen- 
sion as in His majesty and power ; that if He could bow the 


heavens and come down for the creation of the universe, He 


could come down also for its salvation; and when we re- 
member that the same infinite love that would prompt Him 
to do the one would prompt Him to do the other, the wonder 
is, not that He did come, but that any one could doubt it; 
while it is certain on the other hand that what infinite love 
would indicate must be done, infinite wisdom would find am- 
ple means and power to accomplish. These means, so far as 
our finite minds can grasp them, are now fully revealed. The 
“many things” the Lord said He had to say to the disciples, 
but which they could not then bear, are now fully explained. 


- If we really desire to see Him the testimony is complete. 
Nor, regarded from this point of view, do the miracles of | 


the Lord Jesus suggest any mystery to my mind. On the 
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contrary they are a strong buttress to my faith. Put forward 
as in themselves sufficient evidence of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, I reject them. I reject them because they override 
my reason and produce only a blind faith at best. But the 
moment I recognize my need of a personal God, and admit 
the necessity of His Divine interference in my behalf, the pos- 
sibility of their truth becomes apparent. I accept them, not 
as proofs of His Divinity against my reason, but as confirma- 
tions of what my reason teaches me must be true. I accept 
them, however, not as evidence of what I cannot understand, 
but as outward signs of the inner work He came to do, and 
is continually doing, in the minds and hearts of all who will 
follow the leading of His Spirit. It is only when they are 
seen as the natural effect of a spiritual work in the soul, that 
we recognize their Divinity, and the Divinity of Him who 
wrought them. 

In this way also all question as to the authenticity of the 
Gospel Record disappears. Though I do not accept anything 
that the narrative states because it states it, I do accept it 
because it is true. Believing not only that there is a God, 
but that He is a personal God, and believing that having 
created men out of His infinite love He must save them by 
the same token, I have no hesitation in accepting either the 
fact of His coming or the Record of it. On the contrary, 
the more I read the Sacred Story in the light of all the evi- 
dence, the more clearly does its truth manifest itself to my 
perceptions, until at last it shines as it were with its own 
light, and the intrinsic evidence becomes so convincing that 
I regard the historical proof as of little or no importance. 

In this way, finally, I find an explanation of the spiritual — 
experiences through which I have passed. Believing as I do 
that I need a Saviour, believing that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is such a Saviour, and believing that His salvation is an 
actual salvation —an actual conflict with my spiritual ene- 
mies and victory over them —I can readily understand that 


the peace I have felt in my soul is not a delusion nora 
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mental persuasion, but the result of an individual redemp- 
tion that the Lord has wrought in my behalf. I believe that' 


it is He who calms the troubled waters of my soul, as He 


calmed the waves of Galilee. I believe that it is He who 
_ heals the restlessness and passion of my heart, as He healed 
the fever of Peter’s wife’s mother. I believe that it is He 
who gives me all the spiritual vigor I possess, as He gave 
new life to the withered hand stretched out at His com- 
mand. I believe that it is He who holds me in love and 
faith and withholds me from evil, and not any independent 
power of my own. I believe that it is through Him I have 
victory over my spiritual foes, and that without Him I can 
do nothing. I believe that He is “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life” unto me, and that through Him I am conqueror 
and more than conqueror. I believe that in His name I shall 
experience not only release from the power of sin, but a 
sense of happiness and peace. And what I believe for my- 
self I believe for all men. I believe that He has not only 
- come, but come again. I believe that He has not only taken 
to Himself His great power, but now reigns in heaven and 
on earth. I believe that when men shall codperate with 
Him by willing obedience to His commandments, His power 
will be manifest for their salvation, and the paradise in which 
men were at first created will be again realized on earth. 
If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear, it is 


evident that belief in God is not a mere gift or accomplish- 


ment of the head, though the intellect must codperate, but 
a grace of the heart ; and that the true cause of unbelief is 
indisposition to accept the idea of a God, and more especially 
of a personal God. If therefore we find ourselves disposed 


to be sceptical, our first care should be, not to search for evi- | 


dence that shall convince us against our wills, but to make 


sure in our hearts that we are willing to be convinced. It | 


is “with the heart ”’ that men believe unto salvation, and not 


with the head. “If any man will to do His will,” it is 


written, “he shall know of the doctrine.” The fault with 
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men is that when doubt enters their minds they give it wel- 
come. They cherish it in their thoughts, and wait for it to 
be driven out by extraneous evidence. It is not so that scien- 


' tific men proceed in their search for scientific truth. If they 


stand in-need of a solution of any problem, they begin with 
the assumption that such a solution exists and can be found, 
and in this affirmative state of mind they are not slow to 
find it. Soif men sincerely desire to believe in a God — 
and they cannot desire to believe in Him except for the sake 
of doing His will— He will not leave them without a wit- 


_ness of Himself. No man ever sought Him from a loyal 


heart in vain. When the disciples “willingly received Him 
into the ship, immediately they were at the land whither 
they went.” As soon as we admit with all the heart that © 


there is a God, He will reveal Himself to our understand- 


ings; and though our minds may at first be holden so that 
we shall recognize Him but dimly as He talks with us by the 
way, our hearts will burn within us, and we shall at last 
know Him in the breaking of bread —in the reception of 
His life in our affections. | 


S. S. SEWARD. 
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SERVICE THE ULTIMATE OF DIVINE ORDER. 


By the ultimate of Divine Order is meant God’s end and 
working method in creation. and providence. What are 
they? 
In the first place God works by and through man. All 
that He does He does by and through man and in no other 
way, because man as a spiritual receptacle of His life is His 
only end in creation, and the only intelligent subject of His 


providence. All things below man are included in man. ~ 


They precede him in the order of time because man is their 
end. It is theirs to make ready for him, and this they do, 
or rather God does, through the human principle that calls 


them into being and of which they are partial prophecies’. 


and revealments. Thus even before man himself appears, 
God works in creation through him. We may therefore 
study God’s method by considering it first in the kingdom 
of nature below man. What is it here? What law does it 
illustrate and fulfil ? | 

_ The answer is patent to the most ordinary intelligence. 
It is the law of service or use to something higher. Nothing 
here is its own end. Everything is for something above 
itself. The mineral underlies, supports, and sustains the 
plant, the plant the animal, the animal man. And as noth- 
ing here has power to disturb or contravene the operation of 
this law, we find in nature the perfect peace and harmony 
that result from its fulfilment. We find the Divine idea of 
order perfectly ultimated except in so far as man has dis- 
turbed it. Things in nature that are hurtful to life are of 
man, not of God. Man, as we know, alone has power to act 
with or against God, from God or from himself. Acting 
from himself he has created all that is hurtful to life in na- 
ture. But he has no power to reverse its order; and even 
what he does do is, in the Divine providence, made subser- 
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vient to use. Poisonous minerals and plants, corresponding 
as they do to poisonous thoughts and feelings, act not only 
as absorbents to human mental malignities, they have also 
been helpful when these have appeared as diseases in the 
bodies of men and animals. The time will come, when 
through a knowledge of the science of correspondences 
they will be more helpful still. God as omnipotent love can 
but “ make (even) the wrath of man to praise Him.” 

So much for the ultimate of Divine order in nature below 
man. We see what man can do to disturb this order there. 
But his full power to interfere with it appears in his relations 
to the truth and with his fellow-man. MHere he has com- 
pletely inverted Divine order in making the law of service, 
which holds for him as for nature below him, serve himself 
primarily, and others only incidentally. Thus he has elim- 
inated, as an end, from his actual life, the Divine idea of 
service or use, an idéa that includes others, and has substi- 
tuted, as an end, ‘the idea of gain for himself, which excludes 
others, save in so far as they can be made subservient to 
him. | | 

This is the situation. Now whether it is held that the 
situation indicates a departure from an original state of order, 
or that it is the result reached through evolution from orig- 
inal chaos, does not at all matter to our present inquiry, which 
relates to the outcome of the situation in creation and prov- 
idence. 

It is indisputable that order is heaven’s first and control- 
ling law. The marvelous science of today is built upon an ~ 
undeviating recognition of this law. So immutable is it in 
its operation that an animal unknown to historic man can be 
constructed from a fossilized bone. Indeed, following this 
law of creative order in all its investigations, science has 
made the prehistoric world alive for us today. It is absurdly 
illogical to suppose that the relatively dead universe below 
man is so carefully and minutely cared for by the Creator, 
is so protected by law as that every creature and every thing 
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shall find ample opportunity for its own specific development, 
almost as if all things were made for each thing — which 
indeed is true— and that man alone, not as an animal but 
as man, should be left uncared for, unprotected by a law ad- 
equate to insure to him, as to nature, the same opportunity 


for his specific spiritual development. The common sense — 


of mankind has not so concluded against itself. In all times 
and among all peoples there has been an intuition more or 
less intelligent that the orbit of individuals and nations is 
under the direction of an over-ruling power, as is the orbit 
of suns and solar systems. Less, rather than more intelli- 
gent, the intuition has been and is. Still it prepared the way 
for the enunciation made eighteen hundred years ago that 
“’even the hairs of our head are all numbered,” and for the 
large acceptance today of the spiritual law underlying our 
spiritual growth and insuring the free development of our 
highest spiritual possibilities, namely, the law of perfect 
spiritual opportunity. As man is essentially a spiritual be- 
ing, this must be the law for him, or it is not indisputable 
that order is heaven’s first and controlling law. It often 


seems otherwise. It often seems that we are victims of — 


chance rather than subjects of beneficent law. It must 


seem so until we see that although the application of the 


law in the life of nature and in that of man is different, the 
law is the same. Nature uses her opportunity automatically 
and obediently. She cannot use it in any other way. Her 
opportunity determines, not only her use, but her. Man on 


the contrary uses his opportunity freely, as he is creatively 


empowered to do. He is not therefore determined by his 
circumstances, but by the use he makes of his circum- 
stances. ‘4 


That we are spiritually free to use circumstance as we 


will, we all know. We can impotently rebel against the inevi- 
table, or stoically bear it, and in either case stunt develop- 
ment; or, we can take up circumstance, incorporate it into 
our spiritual body, and assimilate it, and grow by it spiritu- 
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ally. The demand in our case is, that our freedom shall be 
preserved, and that our errors.of ignorance and even of pur- 
pose, since we are creature and not Creator, shall be over- 
ruled for our highest possible-good. If this demand is not 
met, then order is not heaven's first and controlling law. 


_ The law fails just where it should infallibly demonstrate 


itself as the law of the universe, namely, in its application 
to the highest and all-inclusive term of the series. If it is 
not met there, then it is not the law anywhere, and chance 
is God. If it is met there, then man like nature-justifies 
God as loving care-taker in the outcome of his life, whatever 


that may be. 


But there must be no doubt about this law in its relation 
to man as a spiritual being. There must be not only perfect 
spiritual opportunity, but perfect equality of spiritual oppor- 
tunity for each and all. I cannot in Divine order be more 
favorably circumstanced for the development of my highest 
spiritual possibilities than are you, than is every one. I am 
not. | 

The bearing of this truth upon my individual life is all- 
important. For if it be true that, not circumstance but the 
spiritual use I make of circumstance, determines me spirit- 
ually and so determines the ultimate aspect of my life tow- 


ard the truth and toward others, then it rests with me to 
have or not to have my individual life an ultimate of Divine 


order. The conditions for such an ultimate are as perfect 
for me as for nature. The requirement is the same. The 
law of service or use is the law for both. Nature can but 
fulfil the requirement, and therefore the peace of God is hers 
in her degree. I can fulfil it, if I will, with the same result 
in my degree. I can fulfil it despite circumstance, because 
circumstance has no independent validity. It is created 
through me individually and socially. I control it, not it me. 
It has no power, in other words, to determine the spiritual 


use I may make of it. Divine order is perfectly ultimated 


in me spiritually, thus really, as I make every environment, 
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circumstance, event, and experience of my life contribute, 
according to my knowledge and ability, to the service of the 
truth in myself and others. | See : 

Our common way of thinking and saying, “If this, that, 
or the other person, or circumstance of my life were differ- 
ent, I should be different,” is all wrong. I should not of 
necessity be different. If I became different through an ex- 
perience of joy or sorrow, it would not be because of the 
circumstance but because of the use I made of the circum- 
Stance. 

It would help us greatly if we could see this truth as it 
is, if we could see that in the Divine providence circum- 
stance is the soul’s opportunity. It changes with changes 
in the soul; that is, as it is used it changes utterly to the 
experience of the soul, thus of the man, even when its out- 
ward aspect remains the same. And in the long run its 
outward aspect is also bound to change for better or for 
worse, as the case may be. Faithfulness to the law of ser- 
vice changes for the better; faithlessness to this law changes 
for the worse. Faithfulness might then be said to furnish 
to the individual the only omnipotent’ key to happiness — 
faithfulness to the truth he knows. Because faithfulness to 
‘the truth we know, leads us to higher and still higher truth; 
finally, since so is the universe built, to a knowledge of the 
supreme law of our life, the law of service, and to all the 
- beatitudes involved in the loving fulfilment of that law. 

But we are social as well as individual. How does the 
truth we have been considering bear upon us socially ? 

More directly than we are willing to allow. The truth of 
society, meaning by that word a realization in idea of the 
solidarity of the race, its organic unity, its creative oneness, 
is the truth toward which from the beginning history has 
been tending. Indeed the truth of society alone explains 
human history in giving to it adequate end, and, when seen, 
scientific method. The history of a tree is understood from 
the end toward which the tree grows and the method of its 
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development. We see the end, we study the. method, and 
we understand the tree. In the history of man we are just 
beginning to see the end for which he is created, and to 
study his development in the light of such knowledge. His- 
tory in the past has been a record of conquest, conquest of 
man over nature and of man over man. Man finding him- 
self with nature knew instinctively that he had to subdue 
her, knew that this was at least one end he must achieve. 
Ignorant, however, of himself, in relation to others, he nat- 
urally concluded that the same law held there, and proceeded 
accordingly, the stronger to reduce the weaker to subjection. 
Human history in the past has been a record of his achieve- 
ments on both planes. And in the startlingly different re- 
sults of his achievements on these two planes he has learned 
his lesson, he has learned the end for which he is created, 
and is now making history that will be written from another 
standpoint. Nature, as well as he, knew that she must sub- 
mit, that she had her master in man, that obedience to him 
was the word for her. Man, on the contrary, instinctively — 
knew the exact opposite of this. Nature submitted to man, 
and we have her now in harness, placidly obedient to man’s 
directing will. Man resisted man, and in resisting grew 
into the upper air of a wider horizon, a more and more 
far-reaching vision, a new and ‘ever newer consciousness in 
the fruit he bore, of the fruit he was Divinely destined to 
bear. Studying himself from this standpoint, he learned 
that he is rooted not in the changing and unstable finite, 
but in the immutable Infinite; that he starts, not in material 
monad or non-living moneron, but in life itself; and learning 
_by the fruit he successively bore that life and love are sy- 
nonymous terms, he learned, or is rapidly learning, the na- 
ture and quality of the fruit he should bear. Realizing that 
he begins in God, he is learning that he must find in God 
the end for which he is created. And, as preliminary to 
this, he is learning God’s end in nature and history, or crea- 
tion and providence. He is waking up to the stupendous 
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truth that God is in His universe, not for His own glory, as 
has been supposed, but for the glory and happiness of His 
creature, man —that He gives His own law of life to us in 
the words, “ Whosoever of you will be chiefest shall be ser- 
vant of all.” Service is thus seen to be the Divinely apoc- 
alyptic word emblazoned on every page of nature and history, 
_ the one word by which any thing or any one lives or can live, 
_ because it is the only word by which God Himself, that is 
Love, lives or can live. 

He who accepts this truth can draw his own asiecons 
respecting himself both in his individual and social relations. 
And his conclusions will be sound. They will prove them- 
selves in the minutest particulars as they are applied in the 
daily experience of life. He will find Life as he loses self-life 
in service. Let the duty, the work, or the experience, whether 
of joy or sorrow, be what-it may, he will find organic unity 
in himself, thus his own life, only in faithful service to the 
truth revealed to him through the work, the duty, and the 
experience. Let the relation be what it may — domestic, 
civil, or social — he will find life for himself only in faithful 
service to the truth of the relation, whatever that may be. 

All this is also true of society as a unitary body. Soci- 
ety emerges from a heterogeneous agglomeration of living 
particles into organic wholeness or real being only as it pro- 
gressively realizes and renders faithful service to the truth 
of the relation between itself and the individual. 

What is the truth of this relation ? 

Unquestionably society does create conditions for the in- 
dividual. It creates them through its opinions, its customs, 
and its laws. The truth demands that these conditions © 
should help and not hinder individual realization of the su- 
preme law of life in relation to the individual and to society. 
But society has made the same mistake in the past that we 
have all made as individuals. It has construed the law of 
service into what you owe me, not what I owe you; what the 
individual owes society, not what society owes the individual. 
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It has hung on to its opinions, usages, and customs for its 
own sake. It has legislated for itself, for its own preserva- 
tion and emolument, just as the business man acting under 
the inspiration of society has sought his own advantage as 
an end, as the society woman has sought her own aggrandize- 
ment, and the churchman the salvation of his own soul, not 
knowing that to the extent that either one of these is sought 
as an end, whatever the appearance or the experience may 
temporarily be, the end sought is bound under Divine law to 
ultimate defeat. Life so established, either upon the indi- 
vidual or the social plane, is not .an ultimate of Divine order 
and cannot stand. nd if the individual must find the 
Divine law of his life and build upon that before he can be- 
gin to live at all, in any real sense of the word life, equally 
true is this fact of society. If society would in the first 
place create itself, or rather, if, by codperation with God it 
would allow itself,to be created, that is regenerated, born 
again, not of the law that has very properly made man mas- 
ter of nature, but from above or within, of the law that 
makes him a subject of love; and if afterwards it would 
maintain orderly growth and development — development in 
accordance with Divine order — it must see that Divine law 
requires at its hands perfect equality of natural opportunity 
for every man, answering to that perfect equality of spiritual 
opportunity which Divine law ordains for and secures to 
every man under every variety of natural constitution, en- — 
dowment, capacity, and environment. 
_ Now no one will pretend that as yet the social conscience © 

is under conviction of sin in this regard. Society listens, 
as we all know, with somnolent complacency to every voice 
crying in the tangled wilderness itself has created ; hearing 
only, in all alike, the voice of the fretful, discontented, igno- 
rant child; seeing only in every John the Baptist alike, some 
demented Don Quixote sallying forth in armor of ridiculous 
logic to wage war with windmills. It knows itself as com- 
fortable and opulent mother, wise also, wise in withholding 
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as in giving; wisely willing that its child shall suffer and 
grow strong in working out its beneficent laws of competi- 
tion, distribution, and of supply and demand in relation to- 
labor. Individuals there are, and societies within society, 
‘whose social conscience is alive unto repentance and the 
bringing forth of works meet withal, but the great heart of 
society itself is, on this point, as yet untouched by the spirit 
of God. The truth is seen by society, even if dimly, but it 
is not admitted as a truth for herself. That it is seen we © 
know by the attitude of society toward the ends which social 
reformers and philanthropists are proposing to themselves 
for the amelioration of existing conditions. Society applauds 
their work, but, feeling herself unimplicated in it, does not 
see that all such efforts are mere makeshifts, mere palliatives, 
until she has herself undergone heart conversion to the 
truth which alone can cure the hurt of the people, the truth, 
namely, that society is for the individual, quite equally as 
is the individual for society ; that the creative bond between 
the two is the sacred and inviolable bond of marriage, which, 
as alone competent to insure the highest well-being of either, | 
demands on the part of both equal faithfulness to the Divine © 
law of service. | | 

It may be said that in establishing schools at its own ex- 
pense for the children of the State, society acknowledges its 
duty to the individual. Unquestionably there was and is an — 
idea of duty in the impulse to educate the future citizen, but 
it is.clear from the utterances of society on this subject, that 
it was and is an idea of duty to itself rather than to the 
child, that inaugurated and that sustains the educational 
movement. In other words free schools of all sorts, free 
libraries, free hospitals, insane asylums and poorhouses, free. 
institutions of a beneficent sort, rest in the mind of society 
upon the same basis as the jail, the penitentiary, and the gal- 
lows. They are for the preservation of society rather than 
for the help of the individual. That the school, the library, 
and the hospital are, in the Divine providence, educating the 
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2 


mind and heart of society to the abrogation of the poor- 
house, the jail, the penitentiary, and the gallows, I have no 
manner of doubt. I only say that as yet society does not 
see the Divine meaning of its own: beneficence, because its 
eyes are holden by the selfish desire itself to get on, to be-. 
come established, to run and be glorified with or without 
the highest well-being of the individual, as the case may be. 
This is not essential. That is all-important. As if that 
could be without this—a point of view still unappreciated 
by society, and unseen because unappreciated. 

And now the question is pertinent, “ What does this law 
of service, this ultimate of Divine order require of society 
today ?” | 

The answer to this question is plain from all that has gone 
before. When the individual gets ready in sincerity to in- 
quire of the truth, “What wilt thou have me to do?” no 
one doubts that the answer is as audible to his conscious- 
ness as is the question. The way of life is so plain to the 
honest seeker that “the wayfaring man, though fool, need 
not err therein.” But as no one can answer this question 
for another, so the individual carfnot answer it for society. 
And yet as we are helped in our decisions by others, so in- 
dividuals may, nay, in the nature of the case must help in 
the decisions of society. In fact, the advance guard, indi- 
viduals, be they many or few, do always see the onward step 
that must be taken, and lead the way either by word or 
deed. If the heart of society is touched by the uttered 


. truth and is ready for him or them, it follows. If not, it 


waits for another call. But the time comes at last when the 
soil is ready for the seed, and “in the fulness of time” 
the legitimate harvest surely follows. Many harvests have 
ripened and been garnered for the mental and spiritual sus- 
tenance of the race. The one, however, for which seed has 
time and time again been sown, during the past century, 
does not yet appear even in its incipiency. Society is not 
as yet ready to allow that it owes precisely the same duty — 
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in its way —to the individual that the individual owes to soci- 
ety. When it does see this, when it is willing to see that in 
order to fulfil the law of its own life it must inaugurate 
equality of natural opportunity for every man and woman, 
then out of the many truths that have been or that will be 
spoken on this subject, one will be heard, because it will fall 
into the good soil of an honest heart, a heart converted by 
the truth, and out of many proposed reforms looking to the - 
reconstruction of society upon a Christian basis, one or 
more will seem possible and will be tried. Thus the work 
will begin and will go on to completion for the day and up 
to the limit of the then capacity “to know, to understand, 
to will, and to do”’ the truth. | 

We reach these conclusions from a study of the ultimate 
of Divine Order. First, the law of service is the ultimate, 
because it is the primal law of universal life. It is God’s 
law of life for Himself, consequently it must be the law of 
life for nature and for man. Secondly, creation spontane- 
ously arises by the operation of this law. Love can but will 
its own to be another’s. It is the same whether we say Crea- 
tion or Providence. The [aw is the same. Creation is per- 
petual sustentation of all things, each according to its need. 
Creation being the spontaneous work of God, always is, as 
effect ; God alone Is, and Is Cause. Thirdly, Nature’s every — 
need is answered by Nature’s enforced codperation. The 
law of service is creatively impressed upon her. She can 
but obey it. Man’s every need, on the contrary, is answered 
by his free codperation, he alone being the true creature of 
God. The law of service is the law for him as for God and 
nature. But man can obey or disobey it as he chooses. 
Obeying it, he loses, it is true, his own native life of bond- 
age to self, but he finds the power, the peace, and the free- 
dom of God, thus his true life as a child of God. 

And finally, collective man, freely obeying the same law — 
of service, progressively realizes ideal society, which in mod- 
ern parlance is known as “ The Brotherhood of Man.” 


Lyp1A FuLLEeR DICKINSON. 
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SINCERITY. 


‘In the older dictionaries the etymology of the word sin- 
cerity is traced to the two Latin words szne cera, “ without 
wax,” and thus it was supposed originally to refer to honey | 
without wax, that is, to pure honey ; ; and so it came to mean 
what was pure or undefiled. But our modern lexicographers 
entirely repudiate this etymology, and the Century Diction- 
ary declares that “the word is apparently a compound, but 
that the elements are uncertain and that various views have 
been held,” adding that the old definition, “‘ without wax,’ is 
untenable.” According to the Century the word means 
wholeness when applied to the body; cleanness when ap- 
plied to a vessel; pureness when applied to ointment; un- 
mixedness when applied to a race; and realness and gen- 
’ uineness when applied to many things. In common use 
the word stands for what is unadulterated by deceit or un- 
friendliness, free from pretence or falsehood, thus for what 
is free from duplicity or dissimulation, or for what is honestly 
felt, meant, or intended. 

Religious and philosophical writers of all ages have appre- 
ciated the quality of this virtue. Coleridge said that “the 
whole faculties of man must be exerted in order to call forth 
noble energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere lives in 
but half his being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed. ” Our own 
Lowell declares that “no man can produce great things who 
is not thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself, who would 
not exchange the finest show for the poorest reality, who 
-does not so love his work that he is not only glad to give 
himself for it, but rather finds a gain than a sacrifice in the 
surrender.” “A deep, great, genuine sincerity is the first 
characteristic of all men in any way heroic,” is the estimation 
of Carlyle. Dr. Chapin exclaimed in a burst of eloquence 
that “sincerity is religion personified ;” and an unknown 
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writer, in the warmth of his feeling, says. of sincerity that 


“it is the way to heaven.” 

These glowing tributes to this quality of character are 
not exaggerations. The herald of the New Church, the 
calm philosopher of the north, removed from the incitements 
of passionate feeling, accustomed to measure his words by 
the strict truth of science, gives even a higher place to this 
sterling quality. “Think as you talk,” this spiritual phil- 
osopher says, “for God, for religion, for justice, and sincer- 


ity, and you will be a man; and then the Divine Providence 


will be your prudence, and you will see in others that one’s 
own prudence is insanity” (D. P. 311). And again: “He 
alone is a man who is interiorly what he wishes to seem to 
others” (D. P. 298). Tremendous declaration this latter 
assertion! It means that we are men precisely to the degree 


_ that we are sincere, that insincerity is inhuman, a distortion 


of Divine Order, or essential bestiality. ‘He alone is a 
man who is interiorly what he wishes to seem to others.” | 
With these facts and definitions in mind we can appre- 


ciate the Saviour’s denunciation of hypocrisy; in no other 


instance are His words so seemingly severe. The reason is 
plain. Hypocrisy saps the manhood, unmans the man more 
swiftly and certainly than any other evil. It does the most — 
to empty the soul of God ; hence the Son of God, the Incar- 
nate God, the Saviour of men, opposes and condemns it in 


- unmeasured terms.. “ Woe unto you hypocrites,” are His 


words, because the hypocrite brings woe, and nothing but 
woe upon others and himself. 

Geikie, in his life of Christ, caught the ones of this Divine 
condemnation of hypocrisy and says: “Intense sincerity is 
thus made the fundamental demand, and His own personal 


- example, the disciples’ standard and pattern. To be the 


light of the world they must needs look to Him, for He had 
especially applied that name to Himself. The new kingdom 
was only the reflection of His own character, and thus His 
commands were best carried out by imitating His life; for | 
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He Himself was the only perfect illustration of complete . 
fulfilment of its laws.” (Vol. II. p. 61.) 

I would suggest the following as a definition, or rather, a 
description of what sincerity is in the light of the foregoing 
spiritual principles. Sincerity may be said to be the bring- 
ing out into word and deed the best that there is in us. 

The best that there is in us, the only good there is in us, 
our true manhood is of the Lord. To bring out the best is 
to bring out the Divine life in the soul. It follows, there- 
fore, that none but a God-fearing person can be truly sin- | 
cere. 

‘Sometimes we confound sincerity with mere bluntness 
and outspokenness. Letting out whatever is within is often 
regarded as so exalted a virtue as to lead us to neglect the 
quality of what is within. If I am piqued, or angry, or 
jealous of another and give expression by word or act to 
such feelings, I am not pure, or whole, or sound, according 
to the ordinary definition of sincerity. I am not then a 
unit ; the higher and lower natures are in disagreement; 
spirit does not rule the body; heaven does not govern the 
earth, but the reverse. I then act or speak in opposition to 
the Lord. Because I am not brought into conscious contact 
with Him, I fail to bring Him into such contact with others. 
The real humanity is absent because of the presence of 
brusqueness or unthinking unkindness. Shakespeare some- 
where says of one of his characters, “ he is an honest devil.” 
‘However outspoken a devil may be, and in that sense be 
deemed honest, he can never be said to be sincere. No 
more can an evil man, or a good man who for the time being 
is actuated by evil. All real sincerity involves a measure of 
self-restraint that the Lord of truth and love may enter in. 
He is the best, and precisely as we are conscious of Him and 
live from Him are we sincere. 

‘It is easy to make a half-truth of this princigit and ac- 
count ourselves sincere because we speak the truth. Truth © 
. and good united make the Divine. Neither quality can ex- 
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ist when separated from the other. Hence a truthful man 
is not necessarily a sincere man. Truth filled with hate de- 
stroys manhood and hides the Father’s face. Love and 


wisdom united are the soul of sincerity. Love and wisdom — 


united in actuality are use; hence the man who acts and 
speaks from use, speaks from the best that there is in him, 
and is genuinely sincere. The love and wisdom of such a 
spirit shine down through the clear atmosphere of a cloud- 
less day and fructify the earth beneath them. 

Truth is the first essential in the cultivation of sincerity. 
No amount of kindness or consideration will atone for its 
absence. Without it we become masses of mushiness, com- 
manding no respect and having no influence with men. In- 
accuracy in ordinary description or conversation, exaggera- 
tions, the temptation to excuse ourself or injure an enemy 
by twisting and warping facts — these habits must be given 
up that the light of heaven may shine through our words. 
Then let the heart serve the neighbor, let it look singly at 
the good of others, and with such intelligence and such 
motives we shall attain that sincerity which is “religion per- 
sonified.’”” The poet must have had in mind sincerity as well 
as mere rectitude when he said that “an honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” Sincerity certainly stands at the 
head of all admirable qualities in our friends; without it all 


friendship is a mockery and a snare, without it all other en- 


dowments are impaired if not rendered valueless in our eyes. 


Looking earnestly forward to the attainment of this com- 


plex virtue, aiming to be men who shall some time become 
what we already wish to seem to be to others, we are straight- 


_way confronted with difficulties. 


The thought pervades the whole mancerluns of business 
and professional life that one cannot be sincere and attain 
any measure of worldly success. The young and struggling 
business and professional man does well if he resists being 
taken off his feet by this inrolling wave of naturalism. 


pony yield to the common temptation that there must | 
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needs be much concession to the ways of the world. Thus 
false representations or half-truths in regard to one’s mer- 
chandise, are frequently indulged in by those ordinarily re- 
puted honest, on the ground that the hearer will discount the 
statements and at last accept only the truth. The reason- 
ing is that if we praised our goods only to the exact amount 
of commendation that they would bear, the world would dis- 
_ count even the truth and thus both we and our possessions 
would suffer. Shallow sophistries, and yet many are not too 
wise to be entrapped by them. 

We admire a perfect machine that runs without friction, 
doing one use seemingly as if every part did the whole. 
Nothing is superfluous, nothing is wasted. A sincere man 
is such a human machine. His every faculty is at its best. 
He has full control of his entire humanity. He brings a 
tremendous power to bear for good which is felt and appre- 
ciated by the dullest worldling. The cause of such influence 
is that the Divine Providence is the prudence of such an one. 
Soul life and not mere body life actuates him. The Almighty 
does the work through the willing human instrumuent. 

The following danger cannot be too strongly emphasized 
’ with those who have some measure of intellectual if not of 
full spiritual life. With sensuous men, unacquainted with the 
laws of heavenly living, the thought lies next to the speech 
and the act. Hence the evil have a certain quickness in 
repartee and general smartness. But with those who have 
some experience and capacity in spiritual things, the thoughts 
and feelings lie deeper down; hence the greater confusion 
and distraction if a free and open vent is not prepared for 


the utterance and expression of these inner things of the 


soul. We, therefore, with some profession or hope of spiritual 
living, can least of all endure the ravages of insincerity, for 
insincerity with us practically closes the natural mind and 
paralyzes our best and even our ordinary outward endeavors. 
Wrong doing, sham living, false pretensions, with those who 
have any conscience, abstract the mind, warp the judgment, 
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destroy, in time, even the practical capacity to earn a living. - 
Insincerity produces inward turbulence, diminishing self- 
respect, increasing self-reproach, and thus strength of mind 
in prodigal measure is wasted. 

The birds that fly homeward over our heads in autumn 
days, the beasts that course through our woods, huddle closer 
and closer together at the sound of approaching danger. 
All this is of instinct or of the inflowing care of the loving — 
Father who does not allow a single sparrow to fall unnoticed. 
Unity of life is the lesson of safety. Even so must man 
himself be a one when evils threaten him. | 

Aroused to the dangers of hypocrisy, awakened to the im- 
portance and necessity of attaining sincerity as the very 
fundamental characteristic of our manhood, we gratefully 
turn our eyes to the consideration of the blessings or fruits 
of sincerity. 

Looking for practical results we say that sincerity is the — 


father, or cause, of common sense —or of that degree of 


intelligence which every one ought to possess, but which 
comparatively few actually possess. | 
Common sense counts for more, accomplishes more in. 
business and professional life than all other kinds of sense 
combined. In the exercise of common sense precedents are 
not of prime value, history is not prominent, the end desired 
is to decide correctly, and oftentimes promptly, the right or - 
the wrong of a particular course of action, under circum- 
stances, which so far as are known, have never been dupli- 


cated. If memory or mere reasoning could be depended 


upon, the hypocrite might succeed, as he can memorize, 
reason, and speculate as well as the sincere; but in the pres- 
sure of feeling and of novel and unexpected events there 
can be but little looking to the past, and little dependence 
placed upon intellectual acquisitions. The sincere man is 
open in heart and head to present enlightenment and guid- 
ance, and finds his way with the least possible difficulty in 
the exigency that confronts him. 
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Swedenborg says of the simple in the other life whom 
doctrinaires despise, “that they can perceive in a moment, 
without any dispute, much more without learned controversy, 
both the existence of anything, and also its nature and qual- 
ity,” for the simple good “have a common or general sense — 
of the perception of truth, whereas learned disputants have — 
extinguished this sense by such things as incline them first 
to determine whether the thing exists.” (A. C. 3428). 


Indecision, vacillation, fickleness, are frequent accompani- — 


ments of insincerity and are produced by it. The sincere 
man, on the other hand, is sturdy, adherent to principle, and 
sure of his ground. Sincerity brings man and his duty to- 
gether. Through sincerity the Lord is present in the prac- 
tical duties of life, and we see things as He sees.them, and 
so we see them aright. Hence sincerity as one of the 
greatest promoters of common sense, is one of the greatest 
promoters of natural usefulness and practical efficiency. 

Sincerity produces courage, and courage is one of the most 
necessary elements of successful character. Sincerity makes 
courage, because it brings faith down from the higher into 
the lower regions of the mind where it becomes full and 
abiding confidence in the Divine. The insincere man is 
always timorous and distrustful because he has- slaughtered 
his faith. “Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity is the 
first characteristic of all men in any way heroic.” 

Above all things sincerity is a blessing because it moulds 
our simple, ignorant life into one complete unit ready for 
the Father’s blessing in the life eternal. All other consid- 
erations may fail, but if we attain that we have enough. To 
be enabled to take our place in the great spiritual economy, 
this is to find our fullest and freest happiness. Humble 
though our use may be here, weak though our strength, dull 
though our thought, if we are only one, as He is one, “He > 
will make wise the simple.” : | 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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PHANTOM GOD. 


A TRAVELLER,* or summer excursionist, who encamped 
under a great oak neara rural stream on the borders of 
Wales, relates the following strange experience : 


About midnight I was awakened by a noise. I started up and listened : 
it appeared to me that I heard voices and groans. In a moment I had 


issued from my tent—all was silent—but the next moment I again 


heard groans and voices; they proceeded from the tilted cart where 


Peter [Williams, a certain noted Evangelist preacher of Wales] and his 


wife lay; I drew near and again there was a pause, and then I heard 
the voice of Peter, in an accent of extreme anguish, exclaim, “ Pechod | 
Ysprydd Glan —O Pechod Ysprydd Glan,” and then he uttered a deep 
groan. Anon, I heard the voice of Winifred, and never shall I forget 
the sweetness and gentleness of the tones of her voice in the stillness 
of that night. . . . She appeared to endeavor to console her husband, 
but he seemed to refuse all comfort and, with many groans, repeated: 
«‘ Pechod Ysprydd Glan—O Pechod Ysprydd Glan.” I felt I had no 
right to pry into their afflictions, and retired. Now Pechod coda 


Glan, interpreted, is the “ Sin against the Holy Ghost. r 


The Welsh preacher afterwards tells his story as follows : 


“IT was born in the heart of North Wales, the son of a respectable 
farmer, and am the youngest of seven brothers. My father was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and was what is generally called a seri- 
ous man. He went to-church regularly, and read the Bible every Sunday 
evening; in his moments of leisure he was fond of amie row 
discourse with his family and neighbors. 

“‘One autumn afternoon, on a week day, my father sat oth one of his 
neighbors taking a cup of ale by the oak table in our stone kitchen. I 
sat near them, and listened to their discourse. I was at that time seven 
years of age. They were talking of religious matters. ‘It is a hard 
matter to get to heaven,’ said my father. ‘Exceedingly so,’ said the 
other. ‘However, I don’t despond, none need despair of getting to 
heaven, save those who have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ 

“¢Ah!’ said my father, ‘thank God I never committed that; how 
awful must be the state of a person who has committed the sin against 


* Geo. Borrow, in ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ chap. Ixxii., Ixxiii. 
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the ney Ghost! I can scarcely think of it without my hair standing on 
_end;’ and then my father and his friend began talking of the nature of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and I heard them say what it — as I 
sat with greedy ears listening to their discourse. 

‘“‘] lay awake the greater part of the night musing upon what I had 
heard. I kept wondering to myself what must be the state of a person 
who had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, and how he must 
feel. Once or twice I felt a strong inclination to commit it, a strange 
kind of fear, however, prevented me; at last I determined not to com- 
mit it, and having said my prayers, I fell asleep. 

“‘ When I awoke in the morning the first thing I thought of was the 
_ mysterious sin, and a voice within me seemed to say, ‘ Commit it!’ and 
I felt a strong temptation to do so, even stronger than in the night. I 
was just about to yield when the same dread came over me, and, spring- 
ing out of bed, I went down upon my knees. I have often thought 
since, that it is not a good thing for children to sleep alone. 

“ After breakfast I went to school and endeavored to employ myself 
upon my tasks, but all-in vain. I could think of nothing but the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; my eyes, instead of being fixed upon my book, 
wandered in vacancy. My master observed my inattention, and chid 
me. The time came for saying my task, and I had not‘acquired it. My. 
master reproached me and, yet more, he beat me. I felt shame and 
anger, and I went home with a full determination to commit the sin 
against the Holy Ghost... . 

«¢ Awaking that night, I determined that nothing should prevent my 
committing the sin. Arising from my bed, I went out upon the wooden 
gallery ; and having stood for some moments looking at the stars, I laid 
myself down, and supporting my face with my hand, I murmured out 
words of horror —words not to be repeated, and in this manner I com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

«When the words were uttered I sat upon the topmost step of the 
gallery ; for some time I felt stunned, in somewhat the same manner as 
I once subsequently felt after being stung by an adder. I soon arose, 
however, and retired to my bed, where notwithstanding what I had done 
I was not slow in falling asleep. 

“I awoke several times during the night, each time with the dim idea 
that something strange and monstrous had occurred, but presently I fell 
asleep again; in the morning I awoke with the same vague feeling, but 
presently recollection returned, and I remembered that I had committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. I lay musing for some time on what I 
had done, and felt rather stunned as before; at last I arose and got out 
of bed, dressed myself, and then went down on my knees, and was about 
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to pray from the force of habit; before I said a word, however, I re- 
collected myself and got up again. What was the use of praying? I 
thought. I had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

“I went to school, but sat stupified. I was again chidden, again 
beaten by my master. I felt no anger this time and scarcely heeded the 
strokes. I looked, however, at my master’s face, and thought to myself, 
you are beating me for being idle, as you suppose; poor man, what 
would you do if you knew I had committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost? 

“ Days and weeks passed by. I had once been cheerful and fond of 
the society of children of my own age; but I was now reserved and 
gloomy. It seemed that a gulf separated me from all my fellow-crea- 
tures. I used to look at my brothers and school-fellows, and think how 
different I was from them; they had not done what I had done. I 
seemed in my own eyes a lone monstrous being, and yet, strange to say, 
I felt a kind of pride in being so. I was unhappy, but I frequently 
thought to myself, I have done what no one else would dare to do. 
There was something grand in the idea. I had yet to learn the horror 
of my condition.” Sk 


From this the poor man goes on to give the history of his 
lifetime, how he grew up to man’s estate always more or 
less tormented with the idea that, though exemplary in other | 
respects, he had committed the unpardonable sin, became 
even a preacher of that gospel wherein he found his own — 
eternal condemnation in the text: “ Whosoever shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” : 

This good man was at length persuaded of the ground- 
lessness of his fears, by learning what is the sin against the 
Holy Spirit ; but the case is quoted as an example to show 
that if the Doctrines of the New Church had performed no 
other service to the Christian world than to relieve it of the 
terror and dread which for ages like a nightmare hung about 
this text, that alone would entitle those teachings to the 
lasting gratitude of mankind. Led astray by the term, Holy 
Ghost, the Church has been haunted with the idea of a 
phantom God, a supposed Third Person in the Trinity, pos- 
sessing equal power with the Father and the Son, and yet 
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of such unrelenting nature, or of a holiness so dreadful, that 


even aword spoken against Him constituted an unpardonable 


sin! By means of such unfortunate literalism (it is no ex- 
aggeration to say) thousands have been driven to insanity, 
and thousands more to the verge of it. The idea that in 
some season of thoughtless indiscretion they had been led 
to utter a few words which could place them beyond the — 
pale or hope of salvation, has brought more souls to despair, 
than many really deadly sins. 

Owing to this and other misconceptions which have gone 


_ aboad, the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit becomes a very im- 


portant one, and most persons will do well to revise and 
correct their ideas about this third component of the Divine. 
Knowledge concerning it comes next in importance to that 
concerning our Lord and Saviour, or rather it is an essential 
part of the latter, since He is the Holy Spirit. “I will not 
leave you comfortless (or orphans) I will come to you.” 

The word “pneuma,” generally | translated “Spirit” or 
‘‘ Ghost,” from the Greek of the New Testament, means also 
“wind” or “breath.” It is invariably a neutill noun and 
the corresponding pronoun is “it,” never “He” unless it be 
in apposition with a masculine noun like paracletae, of which 


_ we shall speak later. 


Let us take here one familiar ousiaiis In our Lord’s 
nocturnal interview with Nicodemus, He is made by the 
common translation to say: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth. So is every one who 
is born of the Spirit.” (JOHN iii. 8.) The word “ pneuma,” 

which is at the beginning of this verse translated “ wind,” is 
one and the same with that rendered “spirit” at the end; 
so that the whole might with equal propriety be read thus: 
«The spirit breathes where it wills, and thou hearest the 
voice thereof, but canst not tell whence it comes or whither 
it departs, so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” And — 


~ such is actually the translation given for us in “ Arcana 


Coelestia,” n. 10240. 
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Wind, then, the air, the atmosphere, was the original 
meaning of the Greek pueuma, and hence our English word 
pneumatics,” a science which treats of the properties of 
air. But preuma, together with its Latin equivalent spritus, 
from which comes our English “spirit,’’ early began to 
assume a figurative meaning ; and, indeed, the last named 
has almost wholly lost its literal interpretation. Let us 
trace the process by which the change came about. 

So long as a person lives he breathes the air, the pueuma, 
the sfiritus, and when he dies he ceases to breathe, and hence 
is said “to yield up the spirit,” meaning the breath. The 
man expires, “breathes out” his life. For a long time 
‘spirit meant breath and nothing else. The old Saxon word 
“ghost,” also originally meant breath (see Webster) just as 
did “spirit,” the Latin derivative. The transition from this. 
meaning (which, though partial, is still literal) to the purely 
figurative, was easy and natural. With his last breath, once > 
called spirit, a man yields up also his soul, and while men 
believed that the soul was somewhat subtile, unsubstantial, 
and etherial, it was easy to confound the two in common 
discourse, and both the Latin spzrztus and the Saxon ghost 
were taken to represent the departed spirit or the disem- 
bodied soul itself. By common consent, however, the word — 
spirit is now preferred to ghost. It is, therefore, somewhat — 
to be regretted that in both the Authorized and the Revised 
versions of the Scriptures, the term “ Holy Ghost” is used 
in rendering the Greek ¢o hagion pneuma, instead of “ Holy 
Spirit.” That archaic expression might have been allowable 
in King James’s day, but not at this time, for while the 
word ghost has long ago by popular usage been confined to 
disembodied apparitions of human beings, the word spirit 
has another, a higher and totally different meaning. — | 

The spirit of a man, in the noblest and best sense of that 
word, is neither the breath of him, nor is it the disembodied | 
ghost of him. It is the qualitative analysis of the man him- 
self. It is that sphere of good or evil, of gentleness or 
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- violence, of love or hate, which he carries about with him. 
If this sphere be strong, active, positive, courageous, making 
itself felt by all who come in contact with it, we say the 
man is a man of spirit, that is, one of power and influence. 
Who does not understand when we speak of one man as 
possessing a noble spirit, a gentle, kindly spirit, a disinter- 
ested spirit, and of another as being of a mean, a violent, or 
a selfish spirit? In this case spirit is power, it is — 
it is proceeding life. 

Now, if we wish to obtain a true idea of the Holy Spirit 
let us take it from here.. It is not a separate person, as the 


term Holy Ghost would imply ; it is the power, the character, . 


the proceeding life of the all good and all wise God. 

We may narrow, or rather, we may enlarge, this definition. 
The Holy Spirit is the Divine proceeding life of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom dwells the Father 
Almighty, as a man’s soul dwells within his body. It is the 
sphere which goes forth from the Divine Humanity to create 
and preserve the bodies, and to save the souls of men. It 
is, therefore, an influence, not an individual ; a power, not a 
person. 

Let us recall now, what was before said, that the word 
spirit in the original Greek is always of the neuter gender, 
and that its pronoun is always “it,” never “He,” except 
_ when in apposition to pavacletos, a masculine noun meaning 
helper, or comforter, and which by no means implies person- 
ification. Our Lord once said to his disciples, to console 
them for His approaching departure: “If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come to you, but if I depart I will send 
Him [or just as properly, 27] unto you” (JOHN xvi. 7) ; more 
properly, indeed, because He had just before said: “ But 
when the Comforter is come, even the Spirit of Truth which 
proceedeth from the Father, He [or it] will testify of Me.” 
(Joun xv. 26.) Never, except in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of John, is the Holy Spirit, even by 
implication, spoken of as a person. On the contrary, it is 
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always a power, an influence, a proceeding life from the 
Divine. To make sure of the doctrine let us take a few 
examples. 

The expression, to hagion pneuma, occurs only in the New 
Testament and is there confined to the Gospels and the 
Epistles. 

It is mentioned first in Mart. i. 18: “ Now the birth of 
Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was 
found with child of the Holy Spirit.” Now if the Holy Spirit 
were a separate person, the third of the Trinity, we are at a 
loss to know why the Lord Jesus should address the first — 
person as His Father, but if the Holy Spirit be only a name 
for the power of Almighty God, the matter becomes clear 
enough. 

John Baptist said to the Jews: “I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but He that cometh afterme... 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire” (Matt. 
iii. 11). It is impossible to see how believers could be bap- 
tized into a person, but when the ,term Holy Spirit is seen 


_ to stand for that sphere of power of life which comes from 


the Lord, John’s words are easily understood. 

Again, concerning the Feast of Pentecost, at which the 
Holy Spirit descended with power upon the infant Church, 
it is said (AcTs li. 2—4), that “there came from heaven the 
sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them tongues parting asunder like as of fire, and sat 
upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as the spirit 
(to pneuma) gave them utterance.” It is very significant and 
to our purpose, that this mighty wd here is a word which 
also means breath, and is the same as that used by the apos- 
tle Paul when, addressing the Athenians, he exhorted them 
to worship the true God, who “giveth life and breath (pmoén) 
and all other things,” which remarkable coincidence brings 
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us to the original meaning of the word pueuma, as “wind” or 


breath, and teaches us to think of the Holy Spirit, or that 


emanation from the glorious Person of our Lord and Sav- 
‘jour which is so named in His Word, as a certain blessed 


atmosphere, which now and since His ascension into the 


spiritual Sun, fills all the universe of mind. . It is a “diviner 


air” for the souls of men and for angels to breathe. 

There is said to exist somewhere, in some far-off island of 
the sea, a kind of valley or depression in the earth’s surface, 
to enter which is certain death to men and animals, because 
it is filled with noxious gases and deadly vapors ever exuding 
from that evil soil. There grows also, it is said, in the midst 
of the valley a tree called the Upas, which was long supposed 
itself to poison the surrounding air. The account which 
was once told as fable, but is now known to be founded on 
fact, adds, that from the edge of the valley may be seen in 
it the whitened bones of condemned criminals and other un- 


-fortunates who were told that if they would enter the valley — 


and bring back a branch from that tree of death, they would 
be granted life or other reward, and who perished in the 
desperate attempt. 


Now, before the coming of our blessed Lord and Saviour 


into this world, the moral atmosphere of it was fast becom- 
ing like that valley of death. Things were rapidly coming 
to such a pass that nothing of the good and the true, that is, 
nothing really human, could any longer exist. Evil exhala- 


_ tions from the hells, as well as from the upas tree of false 
religion, had so poisoned all the air that the souls of good — 


men were everywhere gasping for breath. Had that state 
continued a little longer, all connection with heaven would 
have been cut off and the human race would have perished. 
Just in time to prevent the final catastrophe came the Incar- 
nation. Jehovah descended and assumed the Humanity, 
dwelt for a time on earth, a man among men, taught them 
with the word of His mouth, at the same time that He 
fought a mighty battle with the hells, conquered them with- 
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out destroying them, closed up in the world of spirits those © 
apertures whence the deadly effluvia of evil and falsity 
issued, cut down the upas tree of false doctrine which the 
Scribes and Pharisees had planted and watered, purified the 
air of that world, which is the moral atmosphere of this, left 


it full of the sweet influences of His Holy Spirit so that — 


men and angels could breath it once more, and then ascended 
up to where He was before, “having led captivity captive,” 
and made salvation possible to all men! 

Here surely were an idea of the Holy Spirit more rational, 
more Scriptural, more worthy every way of the eternal fit- 
ness of things, than that vague yet awful personality which - 
has so long haunted the imaginations of Christian men. 3 

But this is only one view of this most interesting subject. 
The Holy Spirit is more than an atmosphere; it is also a 
Life. When “in the beginning” the Lord God formed the 
celestial man out of “the dust of the ground,” and called 
his name Adam, it is written, that ‘“‘He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of lives;’’ which is interpreted for us to 
mean that He imparted to that most ancient man His own 
Divine principles of life —His love and His wisdom. _ 

By this how strongly are we reminded ‘of those words 
spoken by our risen Lord and Saviour (who was incgrnate 
Jehovah) when He came to His disciples and breathed on 
them, saying, “Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” This, with 


_ many other texts, teaches that the Lord Jesus imparts to 


true believers His own very life. He becomes in fact our 
Father. We inherit from Him eternal life because we are 
born again of His Holy Spirit of truth, and are baptized or 
cleansed by that and the fire of His love. That which is_ 
conceived in every soul at the new birth is “of the Holy 
Spirit,” not indeed of the same degree as that of the Lord’s 
Humanity, for to that “it was given to have life in Itself,” 
He being Divine ; but to us in our finite and limited degree 
is imparted the same life. We are conceived of the same 
truth, afterwards become filled with the same love, and are 
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finally gifted (wonderful as it may seem) with somewhat of 
the same power. “The works that I do shall ye do also, 
and greater works shall ye do, because I go to the Father.” 

Precious and wonderful indeed is this gift of the Spirit! 
In the olden time it enabled its possessors to work miracles 
of healing, to speak with tongues, and to be separated from 
the world by holiness of life. Today it enables men to love 
one another, to be wise in heavenly things, as well as to ex- 
ercise a certain power working for righteousness. The mira- 
cles which the Holy Spirit performs in these modern days 
are not less wonderful, and are far more lasting than those of 
old. It makes the proud man God-fearing and humble in 
his own esteem ; it makes the violent man meek and gentle ; 
it renders the lascivious pure, the cruel merciful, the deceit- 
ful honest, and the covetous generous. If the world would 
only seek for this spirit of the Lord Jesus, it would once 
more be “poured out upon all flesh.” . “ Our sons and our 
cangmners would prophesy, and young men would dream 
dreams ’”’ more blessed than of old. 

Such being the true doctrine concerning he. Holy Spirit, 
we having accepted it, can easily understand the following 
explanation and definition of the unpardonable sin given in 
substance from the writings of the Church. __ 

Only those can commit this sin who have once-been “ born 
of water and of the spirit,” by reason of the fact, that only 
those who have lived and loved heavenly truth. are able to 
profane it. It is not an easy sin to commit ; in addition to 
which we are instructed that to guard against it, the Divine 
Providence exercises the utmost vigilance not to admit into 
a knowledge and love of interior truth any “except such as 
it foresees can be kept: in it to the end of life.” In other 
words, the unpardonable sin in its worst form isa wilful and 
persistent backsliding on the part of one who has begun the 
regenerate career — a backsliding which results in an abor- 
tion of the new birth, and the destruction in the soul of all 
the germs of heavenly life. 
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With this explanation we can appreciate the tearful re- 
monstrance of Peter Williams’s faithful wife : 


“Thou hast not committed it,” said Winifred, sobbing yet more vio- 
lently ; “were they my last words I would persist that thou hast not 
committed it, though perhaps thou wouldst, but for the chastening; it 
was not to convince thee that thou hast committed the sin, but rather to 
prevent thee from committing it, that the Lord brought that passage be- 
fore thine eyes. 

“The words of that text are true words, but they were not meant for 
you, but for those who have broken their profession, who having em- 
braced the cross, have receded from their Master.” * 


[NoTe. For particulars concerning this kind of profanation see A. E. 


1047. For yet fuller information concerning the “unpardonable sin,” see _ 


A. E. 788, A. C. 9013, D. P. 98, T. C. R. 299.] 
* “ Lavengro,”’ chap. xxvii. 


P. B. | CABELL. 
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UNFAVORABLE ESTIMATES OF SWEDENBORG.* 
Near the close of the earthly life of Prof. Theophilus 


Parsons, of the Law School of Harvard University, he sent 


the writer a note requesting a visit. I immediately answered 
the request, not only from affection for the man who had 
always a pleasant word for those who came near him, but 
because it was understood that this would be the last inter- 
view. He was found sitting in his sunny study, weak in 
body, but active in mind, going hence by the decline of 
physical power due to old age, and suffering little, if any, 
from disease. ‘I have sent for you,’ he said at once, “be- 
cause there is something which must be done, which could 
not have been done before, but which can be done now. 
Here are the volumes of documents which Dr. Tafel has 
collected in Sweden; bringing together everything which the 
Royal Librarian and others could obtain, and in those three 


volumes we have the letters and records from the childhood 


of Swedenborg down to his death. Those documents, ex- 
isting in great abundance, are all before the world for the 
first time. Nothing has been left out, every minute personal 
memorandum is printed. Now in all these documents from 
beginning to end there runs the story of an extraordinary 
but perfectly consistent life which won the respect of all 


*Body and Mind, to which are added, Psychological Essays. By HENRY 


MAUDSLEY, M. D., Professor in University College, London. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1873, 

The Blot upon the Brain: Studies in Histery and Psychology. By WILLIAM 
W. IRELAND, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 

Through the Ivory Gate: Studies in Psychology and History. By WILLIAM 
IRELAND, M. D. Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 188g. 

Theological Propedeutic: A Manual for Students. By PHILip ScHarr, 
D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in the Union speat 
Seminary. New York: The Christian Literature Co. 1892. 


Dictionnaire Universel du XIXe Siecle. LARo USSE: Paris. 1875. 
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who came in contact with it. Fortunately, or let me say | 


providentially, it was largely a public life, and now its mi- 
nutest details are brought out by this publication. Look 


through these documents, see and show that up to the very — 


end, and all through the period of his so-called insane theo- 


logical writing, he was a consistent and useful public citizen, 


recognized as such in the best society, and performing im- — 


portant legislative functions in the House of Nobles. Point 
out how papers prepared for the Swedish Diet immediately 


follow in chronological order his account of the Last Judg- 


ment, how in the same year in which his treatise on the 
Divine Love and Wisdom was issued he sent to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences a paper on the working of marble for 
tables, bring out the fact that in the same year in which he 
published the work called the “ Apocalypse Revealed” he 
also printed a method of finding longitude, and thus make it 
plain that for twenty years after he was engaged in his 
special spiritual work and until his death, he was as a pub- 
licist and a scientist all that he had ever been and was, 
though less active in such matters, equally intelligent and 
useful. This,” said the Professor, as he leaned back in his 


chair somewhat wearily, “ must be done, and I cannot do it, 


for my time for such work has passed by.” 
Such an appeal, though made to one in no way capable of 
bearing the mantle of the dying speaker, could not be other- 


wise than affecting, for here was a man of almost exactly 
the same age of Swedenborg at his death, who understood 


very well what it meant to keep consistently in one’s life- 
path through fourscore years, and who was about to enter 


that spiritual world of which he had heard many speak with 


ridicule and rejection. It was as if this jurist had himself 
suffered from the suspicion of insanity and then had been 


vindicated by the only possible means, a careful examination 


of all his work from youth to extreme old age. 
My reply to this appeal was of course a grateful acknowl- 


4 


edgment of the confidence shown, but I added: “ You have 


thought this all out, slowly on account of your feebleness, 
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but thoroughly. Begin today to set it down, do a little more 
tomorrow, and so keep on according to your strength, re- 

-membering that you may at any time leave the manuscript 
‘to be finished by me, if necessary. All our people will ap- 
preciate such a parting gift as this essay will make.” 

He at first declined to make the attempt, but at length © 
consented, and those who. would see the result will find it in 
the New-Jerusalem Magazine for May, 1881. It was the 
author’s last effort, and the next mention of him in that 
periodical is his obituary. Perhaps the word which will be 

the longest remembered from that shrewd critic and essayist 
is, that Swedenborg is the only man who was never thought 
to be insane during his life, but was found after his death, 
by those who had never known him, to have been so. 

This personal matter seems not without interest in view | 
of the fact that, so far as is known, the publication of the 
documents by Dr. Tafel, and of Professor Parsons’ essay, has 
had no effect upon the minds of those who had. been accus- 
tomed to say of Swedenborg, “ He hath a devil, and is mad ; 
why hear ye him?” Dr. Maudsley’s volume of lectures and 
essays was already before the public and had been especially 
welcomed by those who knew of him as a specialist in men- 
tal diseases. Dr. Ireland’s first book followed as a matter 
of course, and he evidently echoed his colleague in psycho- 
logical studies. In his second work Dr. Ireland shows that 
he had made a leisurely examination of William White’s * 

*As Mr. White’s antipathy to everything connected with Swedenborg is not 
known to all, it may be well to state the following unquestioned facts: Having 
become favorably impressed with the principles of the New Church while a 
young man in Scotland, he came to London and was made agent of the Swe- 

_ denborg Society for the sale of its publications. He prepared three very 
flattering biographies of Swedenborg, by which he became widely known. 
When the American spiritist, T. L. Harris, went to England in 1859, he con- 
verted to his views Mr. White, Laurence Oliphant, and others. As Mr. White 
now began to use his position as agent to sell books hostile to the purpose of 
the Swedenborg Society, he was asked to resign, but he refused and by a law- 
suit involved that Society in great expense and scandal. Having been at last 


deposed he wrote his last life of Swedenborg, full of contradictions of fact 
and of his earlier biographies. : 
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slanderous and revengeful volumes and had taken some note 
of the publications of Wilkinson and Tafel, but he had only 
slightly modified his first expressions. The last publication 
which has come to notice, Dr. Schaff’s, speaks of the “Swe- 
denborgian exegesis ” as “absurd” with the calm assurance 
of one who had never fully examined it. | 

I would not be unjust, but the first two of these gentle- 
men hasten to say, in the candor for which they deserve the 
fullest credit, that they know their subject only through the 
spiritualist, White, whose sarcasms show respect neither for 
God nor for man. Dr. Schaff is of another class, but he 


shows by his references to his subject that his knowledge is 
- in the last degree superficial. The case then is just what it 
is with foreign missionaries who know all about the gentile 


religion which they unsparingly condemn and do not need to 
be told anything about it, especially by those who adhere to 
it, but who understand perfectly that it is. the blindest feti- 
chism and who utterly deny that the name religion can in 
any way be applied to it. No appeals on the part of the 
gentile that his system requires study, that he is not an 
idolator, and that it would be kind and just in a Christian to 
treat it with some respect as his Golden Rule requires, have 


any avail. If the recent Parliament of Religions shall have 


any good effect, as we cannot doubt, it will be seen in a 
mutual willingness to examine before rejecting the systems 
of religion which have heretofore been treated with contempt 


and have never been given a hearing. 


Some fifty years ago a prominent clergyman gave notice 


that he would preach against Swedenborgianism, and he had 


a large and attentive audience. At the close of his address 
he opened the meeting to questions, and many were asked, 
to which he replied plainly and to the apparent satisfaction 
of all present. But one man was there who had himself 
read a work by Swedenborg and who could not recognize in 
the address or the replies anything of the contents of the 
book which he had read. Supposing that he must be defi- 
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cient in his understanding he asked the speaker, “To what 
work of Swedenborg would you refer me as containing the 
views you have described?” “To none in particular, but to. 
them all.” “But will you not name some one, for I have 
read one and have not yet found what you describe?” “It 
is not necessary to name any, they are all equally harmful.” 
“ Have you read them yourself or any one of them?” “No, 
sir.” 

In that community this was enough to dissipate entirely 
that clergyman’s standing as an exponent of the new doc- 
trines, and his address acted simply as a stimulant of public 
interest, so that many new readers were soon heard of and 
in a short time the reverend gentleman saw a considerable 
society formed, partially at least as a result of his afternoon’s 
blunder. 

I allude to this because these writers seem to stand in 
precisely the same attitude, unless an exception should per- 
haps be made of Dr. Ireland’s second book; but let them 
speak for themselves. They will show that the whole idea 
of a spiritual world is a fiction and that he who holds it is 
unworthy to be considered sane or scientific. To their 
minds engrossed ‘with bodily matters and led by exclusive | 
material study to attribute all spiritual thought to a diseased 
imagination, that is, to a condition of the nerves, it is just 
_as certain that Swedenborg was insane as it was to the 
clergyman that he was a dangerous heretic. The mere 
mention in the one case of angels and in the other of a 
resurrection which is not of the buried body is enough, and 
Dr. Schaff in his turn is so sure that Genesis is only cos- 
mogony, that to take any higher view of it is “absurd.” It 
was only saying over again our Lord’s words, “ Judge not ac- 
cording to the appearance, but judge righteous judgment,” 
when Locke wrote, “he that judges without informing him- 
self to the utmost that he is capable, cannot acquit himself 
of judging amiss.”* Now-these gentlemen might have iip- 


* Human Understanding, Book II., Chap. xxi. 
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proached their subject after a somewhat full mental prepara- 
tion ; but no, that is unnecessary in the mission field or the 
home critical essay, and so we have to meet the judgments 
of those who are by self-confession wholly incompetent to 
act upon the case in hand. But let us examine their opin- 
ions, | 

Dr. Maudsley gave three lectures to the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. To these, when published, he added 
certain essays “(as presenting a completer view of some 
points that are only touched upon in the lectures.” Thus 
what he says of Swedenborg in the essay assigned to him, 
and which was originally printed in the Journal of Mental 
Sctence, carries out in a specific case the principles laid down 
in the lectures. These principles are not summarily stated, 
but they everywhere appear in the contempt which the 
author expresses for metaphysics and everything not dis- 
tinctly physical. He deals largely in examples drawn from 
his large experience in insane asylums, and especially from 
cases of disorders connected with the sexual organs. “The 
relations of morbid states of the body to disordered mental. 
function ” is the key-note. He precedes the essay on Swe- 
denborg with one on Hamlet and draws the conclusion that, 


The reflecting mortal must feel that he is inevitably what he is; that 
his follies and his virtues are alike his fate. The cage may be a larger 
or a smaller one, but its bars are always there. Well is it for him who © 
learns his limitation, to whom the dark horizon of necessity becomes the 
sunlit circle of duty. 


This is the point of view, and it is seen at once that not 
only spiritual realities but the Divine Providence and man’s 
moral freedom are excluded. No one then could so offend 
Dr. Maudsley as a man who added to his study of nature 
that of the Bible and the heavens. The result is inevitable. 
A few extracts will be sufficient to show that the inevitable 
came to pass. “In the night all cows are black.” Dante’s 
saying that “ Aristotle is the master of those who know,” 
seems to come in here with great force. | 
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The beginning is a singular one, for Dr. Maudsley begins 
by saying that he has not “toiled through the many volu- 
minous writings of Swedenborg,” but soon adds the contra- 
_ dictory sentiment that “nevertheless, whether lunatic or 
prophet, his character and his writings merit a serious and 
unbiassed study.”” Here are yes and no put together. The 
saying is that he has not read, yet it ought to be done be- 
fore anything can be said. Perhaps a substitute for reading 
has been found ; so it is; “large use” is made of the mate- 
rials furnished by “ Mr. White’s laborious and useful work.” 
Let us note now what aré the results of this strange injus- 
tice as well to his subject as to himself, and of this appeal to 
a writer utterly unworthy to be followed by any serious 
| student : 


There is in Swedenborg’s revelations of the spiritual world a mass of 
absurdities. 

Swedenborg’s father was a turbulently self-conscious man. The ex- 
treme self-confidence which he inherited from his father met with foster- 
ing applause rather than a prudent discouragement. 

‘He received in compliance with his father’s pertinacious prayers, the 
appointment of assessor in the Royal School of Mines. 

Swiftly and recklessly his imagination passed to its conclusions through 
faint gleams of analogies, leaving deliberation and verification hopelessly — 
_in the rear, if they were ever thought of at all. | 

It concerns us to note his infinite self-sufficiency. Wild conjectures, 
fanciful theories, strange conceits and empty phrases. | 

Entirely lacking self-restraint, he is scientifically as sounding brass or 
a tinkling — his originality unchecked degenerated into riotous 
fancy. 

The history is that of a learned and ingenious madman. There re- 
mains no doubt that Swedenborg was insane. It was a natural, an in- 
trinsic madness. 

All scientific,studies and. pursuits he now abandoned entirely. 

He abandoned a life of action, whereby the just balance of the fac- 
ulties is maintained, and went willingly the way of madness. 

That Swedenborg did enter the spiritual world is an opinion which it 
would be a humiliation and shame to discuss seriously in this century. 

Can any one believe that George Fox would not, had he lived now, 
have found his way into a lunatic asylum? Benvenuto Cellini, had he 
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lived now, would have been shut up in a lunatic asylum rong petore he 
had produced his finest works of art. 

These extracts have been made as a sufficient evidence of 
Dr. Maudsley’s inability to accept as sane anything of a 
spiritual quality, and of his dogmatic assertions which a little 


acquaintance with the facts as Professor Parsons knew them 


would have corrected. But the documents collected by Dr. 
Tafel had not been published when the essay was written, 


and this should be said in the essayist’s favor, but neither | 


they nor any evidences would have helped him, for he seems 
to have an inability to form a consistent judgment, as will 
appear from certain other quotations which I make from the 
same essay as they lie mingled with the preceding ones. 


There are scattered in his writings conceptions of the highest philo- 
sophical reach, while throughout them is sensible an exalted tone of 
calm moral feeling which rises in many places to a real moral grandeur. 


The conception of the method by which Swedenborg resolved to as- 


cend step by step from a knowledge of the lowest forms of matter to 
that of the highest forms, was as original as it was profoundly scientific. 
He made use of the writings of the best anatomists, selecting their 
descriptions as a basis of facts on which he founded his reflections. 
Throughout his treatise he grasps the idea of a vital harmony. He 
possessed in a remarkable degree a wonderful originality of conception, 
a mind not subjugated by details and formulas, but able to rise above 


the trammels of habits and systems of f thought, an extraordinary faculty 


of assimilation, a vast power of grasping analogies. 

His works are profitable for instruction and correction to all men who 
are engaged in special branches of research. 

Is there not here the assertion of a great scientific truth, whether it 
be a truth of the spiritual world or not? 

He has throughout his writings produced such a mass of sound criti- 
cism and instructive commentary as constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to a practical system of Christian ethics. 

He was certainly not a mystic. 

He was accessible and affable to visitors, women excepted, and talked 
freely, speaking with such an air of gravity and sincerity as prevented 
any unbecoming display of incredulity. 


How Dr. Maudsley could have introduced statements Te) 
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utterly contradictory into his essay no one can tell. The 
effect left upon his readers must be confusion as this kind 
of Jekyll and Hyde delineation goes on. That he did not 
understand his subject is evident. That his negative and 
atheistical point of view prevented his understanding his 
subject is also evident, and that is all that can be said. 

Dr. Ireland seems to be less sweeping in his assertions 
and denials, and therefore less in conflict with himself. 
Moreover, he had evidently taken pains between his two 
books to look up his subject with commendable thorough- 
ness. In his “Blot on the Brain” he roughly includes in 
his category of the insane Mohammed, Luther, Joan of Arc, 
St. Francis Xavier, and many others, with Swedenborg ; 
but, in his “Ivory Gate,” he gives Swedenborg the first 
place with over a hundred pages, and then separately dis- 
cusses William Blake, and Louis II. of Bavaria, and Guiteau, 
and the Canadian Riel, and others. 

His essay on Swedenborg is from the same pola of view 
as Maudsley’s, but is much better done every way, and it is 
not surprising that by the scientists of no faith in revelation 
or spirit it is regarded as a final word. A Harvard professor 
of note as an Hegelian of the left, has lately spoken of Ire- 
land’s essay as the best account of Swedenborg ever given. 

It is accompanied by two good portraits, which shows that 
there is a disposition to let the subject speak for himself, 
and there is an admission that the former mention was in- 
adequate. There are but two possible views and they are — 


- Either Swedenborg was subject to delusions and hallucinations, or his 
pretensions to commune with the dead and his claim to announce a new 
revelation were really fountied on truth. 


He does not propose to be self-contradictory a as Dr. etapa 
ley was, but he shows by the use of the word “ pretensions ” 
and especially by placing the alternative of insanity first, 
what his decision will be. He is not judicial, or he would 

state his alternatives without prejudice to either of them. 
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As before, the biographical details are passed over in this 
criticism and only such extracts are given as show the 


author’s success or ill success in dealing with his subject as — 


a mental problem. He writes in a calmer spirit than his 
predecessor, with his White modified by Wilkinson : 


The records of the College of Mines attest that he was assiduous in 
his duties. 

We can see through his scientific writings the impetus which pushed 
on to speculate and then to dogmatize on the nature of the soul and its 
condition after death, and to seek in God the final cause of all things. 

He finds a perpetual symbolical representation of the spiritual life in 
the corporeal life, as likewise a perpetual typical representation of the 
soul in the body. 

Without pretending to a knowledge of Swedenborg’s writings at all 
approaching Dr. Wilkinson, one may hold that if Swedenborg had 


through his studies in the natural world anticipated the general drift of © 


the revelations made to him several years later, this constitutes some 
ground for believing that his fancied revelations came from no deeper 


_ source than the depths of his own mind. . 


Few men living could claim to be his equals in breadth of knowledge. 
All his life he had been a searcher for truth. 

Insanity may be difficult to detect even to a skilled observer. 
Swedenborg describes a discussion held by a council in heaven on 


justification by faith. Will any man read this and seriously maintain 


that such a discussion ever took place in heaven? It is clearly a fiction 
of Swedenborg’s imagination. 
There is preserved in Stockholm a letter of Swedenborg’ s to the 


' Academy of Sciences in which he offers to explain the hieroglyphics on 


the columns and walls of the temples in Egypt. Those, he wrote, were 
nothing else than the correspondences of spiritual and natural things. 
Had Champollion appeared in his day to show that the hieroglyphics 
really contained alphabetical characters, Swedenborg would either have 
calmly rejected his views or would have complacently told him that his 
deciphered texts contained both an external and an internal sense. 

Much of what: Swedenborg has written shows a profound insight into 
human nature and is calculated to exalt and support morality. 


I should not be surprised if the New Church were yet to take consid- 


erable extension. 

My view is that Swedenborg inherited a neurotic ualiieney from his 
father. 

The spirit-seeing and attendant puerilities were the results of halluci- 
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nations and delusions formed after the nervous centres had become 
diseased. 

It is surprising that through such strange experiences Swedenborg 
should have preserved so much serenity of disposition and displayed in 
many things so much sagacity of thought. | 


Space does not permit the quotation of the long passage 
which contains the account of Swedenborg’s illness in Lon- 
don, when he was a short time delirious, according to the 
account of the Swedish clergyman, Mathesius, who told it 
as related to him by one Brockmer with whom Swedenborg > 
once lodged. It was twenty-four years after the alleged | 
event when Mathesius told it to the willing ears of John — 
Wesley and so it came out in the Arminian Magazine in 
1781. This was taken up by Hindmarsh and others on 
Swedenborg’s behalf, and they went in 1783 and called upon 
Brockmer, who then retracted all that he had said, or was 
said to have said, except as to the bare fact of Swedenborg 
having had a strange look in his face on a certain day. 
Thus the story was brought into uncertainty and many are 
inclined to attribute the whole to the natural hostility of the 
strictly orthodox clergyman, Mathesius, and his desire to — 
discredit an attractive novelty in religious thought. _ 

Dr. Tafel goes into this very thoroughly and cites a 
longer account: written out by Mathesius when he had re- 
turned to Sweden in 1796, no less than fifty-two years after 
the alleged sickness, and shows grave discrepancies between 
the accounts. Drs. Maudsley and Ireland, however, find 
_ themselves convinced that they have here the key to the 
mystery. If Swedenborg was insane, as of course he was, 
they argue on general grounds, he must have shown it at 
least once; he did show it according to Brockmer and 
Mathesius, ‘and that is enough for their theory. 

Had Dr. Tafel desired to treat the allegation of Brockmer 
and Mathesius with more favor, although to do so would be 
to contradict all the canons of criticism, he might have found 
in the annals of great men numerous instances of attacks 
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of fever so severe as to cause temporary wandering of mind, 
yet passing off in due time, and leaving their subjects pre- 
-cisely the same intelligent men that they were before. Quite 
at random I have taken down from an upper shelf a very in- 
teresting book, but little known now, the “ Autobiography of 
Lyman Beecher.” It is the life story of the father of Henry 


Ward Beecher, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and the others who have | 


_ become public characters. Turning over the pages I find at 
once the following : ~ 


In September, 1801, I went to commencement at New Haven. It 
was very hot weather. The next day was cold and blustering. We rode 
to Guilford. I was chilled through. On reaching Nutplains I felt un- 
well; cold chills ran over me; the weather was raw. Went into the 
barn, took a flail and threshed to get warm, but could not. Was seized 
with bilious remittent fever. Was sick a fortnight; mind wandering; 
head full of politics. While the fever lasted it distressed me contin- 
ually. 

Dr. Beecher was then about twenty-six years old. Although 
ordinarily extremely athletic he narrates that he could not 
enter his pulpit for nine months. Judged by the method of 
these doctors he must always have shown afterwards the evil 
effects of this illness, but on the contrary he was later to 


enter on that vigorous course of thought and life which made 


him famous. 

What is there in a Ss story, if its routs be granted ? 
Does it make the slightest difference in the value of these 
gentlemen’s lectures whether or not we hear that they were 
ill once with fever and even delirious for an hour? Is Swe- 
denborg obliged by our ordinary estimate of thoughtful 


men’s lives to prove that he never had an ache? Are we to 


suppose that his clothes never wore out, and that his printers 
never delayed his books? The weakness of these gentle- 
men as students of human nature is that they seem to have 


eyes only for insanity and so to disregard the common rules" 


of judgment. To these suggestions of the specialists a 


ready answer is found in the rules of life which Swedenborg 
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made for himself when young, and is never accused of break- 
ing in the least degree, rules which are as sane as were ever 
made. They are as follows: 

§. Diligently to read and meditate upon the Word of 
God. 

2. To be content under the ee of God’s Prov- 
idence. 

3. To observe a propriety of — and to preserve 
the conscience pure. 

4. To obey. what is to attend to 
one’s office and duties, and in addition to make one’s self 
useful to society in general. 

In the eulogy which was sniiieds in the House of 
Nobles, after Swedenborg’s death, the orator stated that he 
had found these rules “written in his i in more 
than one place.” 

The extracts above quoted from Ireland show a gentler 
tone than those from Maudsley, and when grouped, as has 
been here done, they do not show the same degree of in- 
consistency. Ireland differs from Maudsley in holding a 
high view of Swedenborg’s scientific work and in believing © 
that only his later life shows a clouded mind. In his refer- 
ence to the resemblance between the science and the theol- 
ogy as indicating that both came from the mind in itself, he 
shows the common error of a scientific man holding that no 
light of revelation is required to enable one to treat of spir- 
itual subjects. In speaking of the council described in 
T. C. R. 137, as manifestly impossible in heaven, he only 
shows that he cannot see that people in heaven should have 
anything to talk about. Of course it was not in heaven at 
all, but among the spirits lately departed from this life. So, 
in regard to the hieroglyphics, Dr. Ireland does not under- 
stand that essentially all alphabets are symbolic, and that 
hieroglyphics are clearly so. Again when he speaks of 
hereditary insanity from the father, he is on the thin ice of 
holding the old Bishop unsound because by his prayers he 
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relieved certain cases of sickness. The term “ puerilities ” 
applied to the spiritual world shows that negation is more | 
acceptable to the scientific mind than faith, for the Scriptures 
abound in like descriptions. | | 

I do not refer at length to Dr. Schaff’s view, because his 
book is published in an unfinished condition, and he was not 
at the time of writing physically capable of study, but no 
little regret must be expressed that a professor of Union 
Theological Seminary should be so ignorant of his subject 
as Dr. Schaff’s references clearly indicate, and yet should 
issue a book involving the reputation of the Seminary. As 
it is absurd to Drs. Maudsley and Ireland that there should 
be an objective spiritual world, so, to use his own word, it is 
absurd to Dr. Schaff to talk about a spiritual meaning in 
the Scriptures. Having decided at once that a new idea is 
worthless because new, it is easy for them all to argue to 
their own satisfaction that the author of it is unworthy of 
credence. The specialist in insanity declares him insane, 
the specialist in heresy declares him deluded. Neither will 
learn anything “ though one should rise from the dead.” 

It will be seen that these books show a serious state of 
things in the thinking world. Scientists are disposed to 
deny spiritual realities, theologians are disposed to do the 
same in their own way. But the heavens remain, and the 
Scriptures remain. We cannot deny the one nor depreciate 
the other for the sake of being in the fashion. Nor does it 
seem necessary to be alarmed by criticisms so subjective. 
Let a man call in question a single alleged fact of heavenly 
order or a single alleged correspondence of spiritual and 
natural forces, and we should be called upon‘to defend our 
faith ; as it is, these criticisms seem to answer themselves. 

In his volume on “ Messianic Prophecy,” Dr. C. A. Briggs 
comes at once upon this scientific scepticism, and has a wise 
word to say about it: 


We are entirely agreed with Dr. Maudsley, “ If all visions, intuitions, 
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and other modes of communication with the supernatural, accredited 
_ now or at any time, have been no more than phenomena of psychology, 
— instances, that is, of subnormal, supernormal, or abnormal mental 
function, — and if all existing supernatural beliefs are survivals of a 
state of thought befitting lower stages of human development, the con- 
tinuance of such beliefs cannot be helpful, it must be hurtful to human 
progress.” (Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. London, 
1886.) But it is altogether unscientific to conclude from the fact that 
a very large number of supposed communications with the supernatural 
have been shown to be spurious, that therefore all others, even- those of 
the Biblical religions, must be spurious likewise. A searching examina- 
tion discriminates between true and false prophecy, just as clearly as it 
exposes every form of false science and philosophy. Men of science like 
Dr. Maudsley are as liable to slip in their hostility to the supernatural, 
as are theologians in their prejudices in favor of the supernatural. 


The last misrepresentation to be noticed at the present 
- time is found in the French cyclopzedia of Larousse, “ Dic- 
tionaire Universel du xixe Siecle.” The article on Swe- 
denborg is long and takes note of the three periods of his 
life, literary, scientific, and theological. “He devoted the 
first two-thirds of his life “to letters and the sciences,” says 
the writer, “which he cultivated with éc/at. He applied 
himself with great ardor and marked success to the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and the natural sciences.” This is 
agreeably said, and the writer seems to go as far as possible 
in exalting the scientific achievements of his subject, for he 
declares, among other unexpected statements, that Sweden- 
borg studied a year at Oxford. The first serious mistake 
appears in the following sentence, which may be said to be 


. the turning point of the article from plain narrative to ironi- | 


cal criticism : 


Wolf, chief of the Leibnitzian school, pleased with the boldness of the 
volume [“ Principia ”] sought to affiliate with Swedenborg, who, unnerved 
by this success, dashed recklessly into the investigation of natural prob- 
lems and cosmical mysteries. He then published a work on the three 
subjects: the Infinite, the Final Cause of Nature, and the Mysterious 
Relation of Soul and Body. By the side of remarks full of good sense, 
we see in that work a tendency to explain everything and a courage of 
hypothesis which would lead the scholar to all vagaries. 
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One does not know whether to understand here the timid- 
ity of the ecclesiastic of a former age, or the agnosticism 
of the modern scientist ; it is only plain, that for some rea- 
son any inquiry into the deeper things of nature is deemed 
Quixotic and sure to result in the loss of mental balance. 
Swedenborg was cautious in regard to Wolff, instituting a 
comparison of views at the time, and afterward coming to 
regard Wolff with little intellectual esteem, as the world now 
does. We suspect that the French writer has confused the 
pastor Christopher Wolf, of Hamburg, with the philosopher 
Johann Christian Wolff, of Halle and Marburg; for he says 
that in 1735, Swedenborg listened to the lectures of Wolf 


at Copenhagen, when the truth is that Swedenborg was not 


absent from home in 1735, and that neither the pastor nor 


professor did anything in Copenhagen in that year, or in any - 


year, though the Hamburg pastor called upon Swedenborg. 
The account goes on to say that “in Rotterdam he visited 
the theatres”; but this was probably the visit of 1736, as 
that was apparently his only visit, of which the reader may 
find a full account in the /timerarium. The visit lasted just 
one day. A great fair was going on. There was an exhi- 
bition of paintings, which was examined, and then a man 
walking a tight rope, and other things of the kind are men- 


tioned briefly. No play is spoken of. The larger part of. 
the day’s entry is a discussion of the quality of the people, 
with reflections upon their republic. Our careless account — 


continues: “In Paris, he enjoyed the ballet at the opera, 
and noted the names of actors and dancers who pleased him, 
though in his youth he had despised such spectacles.” The 
account by Swedenborg of his stay in Paris will be found 
deeply interesting, as he was a close and thoughtful investi- 
gator, visiting palaces, museums, churches, hospitals, libraries, 
botanic gardens, and other objects of interest, and setting 
down the statistics which he gathered. He was daily at 
work upon his “Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” and 
often mentions his progress. He went twice or more to 
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the theatre, during the year and a half, as he relates very 
briefly. Finally, in this sentence, the account says, “ He 
went to Italy to compare the theatres with the French.” 
This is a vile detraction. The story of his stay in Italy 
covers thirty pages and includes mention of manufactures, 
palaces, religious festivals, cathedrals, hospitals, ruined tem- 
ples and amphitheatres, troops, monasteries, museums, forti- 
fications, and so forth, including a single mention of a thea- 
tre newly built at Verona which, with five lines of description, 
he declares to be superior to anything of the kind seen in 
France. | | 

After speaking of the scientific and philosophical works, 
ending in 1744, our critic—one can scarcely call him a 
biographer — says : 

We are amazed at this feverish activity when we remember that these 
volumes, published at so short intervals, are heavy octavos or enormous 
folios. This fecundity could not but lead to an over-excitement of the 
nervous system without any cessation of activity, and his last works show 
him ready to attack the most difficult problems with rashness. The catas- 


trophe came. A series of hallucinations or, as he called them, “ revela- 
tions,” began. This was the third phase of his life. 


Here again is it the ecclesiastical timidity or the scepti- 
cism of the materialist that speaks of difficult problems ? 
A life of Columbus or Edison, by this writer, would be a 


_ tragic work. For what was this catastrophe? And what 


was its dire result? It was a sense of the presence of the 
Lord and a perceived leading to study the Scriptures. This, 
as our writer,proceeds to say, had the worst results: 


The genius of Swedenborg did not perish. with his reason, nor did his 


reason itself wholly perish. He preserved enough of it to give an ap- 


pearance of solidity to the new religion which he founded, and his visions 
possess the more attraction for his adepts. It is to the enthusiastic and 
theosophic pantheism of Boehm that Swedenborgianism is linked. .. . 
The leading motive of most of the adepts is that craving for the mar- 
vellous which naturally leads some imaginations to mysticism. 


A remark may be made here which is applicable to many 
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such accounts — the writers fail to tell their readers the facts 
which they wish to know and proceed to force upon them 
their own opinions, formed without examining the books so 
vilified. Thus this writer says in his utter ignorance: — 


The “ Arcana” is incomprehensible without the index which Sweden- 
borg himself prepared to discover in the chaos the essential ideas. 


To this the only answer which need be made is that com-— 


mentaries of «all sorts upon the Bible are generally orderly, 
and that the index referred to was obviously made for use 
in writing later works, to make it easier to give references 
and to avoid repetitions. 

This might suffice for notice of so unworthy an account, 
except for one remark which is made to the effect that, “In 
1760 and 1761 he had a time of calm, assisted in the Diet, 
renewed old associations, and published no books ; but the 
improvement did not last.” 

It is true that Swedenborg was active in the Diet in these 
years, but he was reasonably active in it all along, when at 
home, and also in scientific interests. In 1760 he did in- 
deed put into form to preserve several papers now to be 


seen in the Tafel Documents, nos. 172 to 196, treating of | 


the Inexpediency of War with Russia, the Restriction of the 
Liquor Traffic, the Currency, Foreign Exchange, the Courts 
of Justice, and so on; but, if our Frenchman had looked at 


them, he would have seen that they bore the dates 1734 and - 


1755, as well as 1760 and 1761. Moreover, after his re- 
lapse, as this writer would have it, he prepared for the Acad- 
emy of Sciences his essay on Marble-Working in 1763, the 
same year of the publication of the “ Four Doctrines” and 
the “Divine Love and Wisdom,” and in 1766, the year of 
the publication of the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” ‘he sent forth 
the little treatise on the “ New Method of Finding Longi- 


tude on Land and Sea.” He was then seventy-eight years | 


old, and yet he would undoubtedly have gone on in the per- 
formance of these natural as well as of spiritual uses, ex- 
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cept that he must go to Amsterdam to issue the work on 
“ Marriage Love,” in 1768, and there in the next year he 
published the “Summary Exposition,” which he had written 
while seeing the previous work through the press. In April, 
1769, he left Amsterdam for Paris, and later went to Lon- 


_don, but returned to Stockholm, in October of that year, 


and engaged upon the “ True Christian Religion,” which he 
issued in Amsterdam in 1771. Later in that year he went 
to London, where he died in March, 1772. Thus the activ- 
ity in the Diet and the Academy of Sciences must close 


about the year 1766, while deep interest in both no doubt 


remained, 

It is an interesting fact that the publication by Dr. Tafel 
of the Documents should have brought about the pleasing 
change from the style of Maudsley to that of Ireland. An- 
other step would still further limit the portion of Sweden- 
borg’s work to be objected to. In the end it may be seen, 
especially when scientists take more note of the Scriptures 
than they do, and when theologians take more note of heaven 
than they do, that what Swedenborg has written is but the 
carrying out of the merciful purposes of God in causing the 
Spirit of Truth to guide us into all truth and show us things 
to come. | | 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE FUNCTIONAL POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE Gospel has a functional power in the development of 
society. For that reason it is all-important that the Church, 
without attempting to enact the roll of politician, scientist, so- 
cialist, or economist should devote all its wisdom and its strength 
to bringing the Gospel to the world’s needs. : 

“ But,” objects a man, “religion is waning. It does not hold 
man’s attention, not to say his belief, as it once did. See how its 
tenets have changed. See how its dogmatism is passing away. 
Has not a brilliant French writer predicted that religious beliefs 
will slowly die out, undermined by primary instruction, and by 
the predominance of scientific over literary education?” * 

And yet what answer does science itself make to such a 
prophecy? It is customary with a certain class of people to | 
speak patronizingly of religion. Some “thinkers” actually claim 
to believe that it is simply an evolution from ancestor-worship _ 
- and a belief in ghosts. Such affect to speak lightly of its power 
or of its continuance, which, declares a writer, “is rather an 
object of pious hope than of reasoned judgment.” But what are 
the facts? | 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, whose recent book on “ Social Evolution ” 
has created such a stir in the reading world, has brought out the 
scientific value of religion. ‘Taking the general features of the 
evolutionary theory as it stands in many minds today, he shows 
that from the first, Science finds man under the sway of forces 
which are new to her. She finds man holding religious beliefs 
_which she declares to be without any foundation in reason. She 
finds, however, that these have a strong influence upon him, that 
they are connected with incidents which make up.a large part of 
his life, and that they certainly affect his history in a marked 
manner. She sees man developing into nations, and attaining 
civilization ; but always these religions grow with his growth, and 
develop with his development. Great social systems arise in 


*M. Renan. 
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which he reaches even higher degrees of civilization. Yet still 
his religions keep step with them. The higher the development, 
the more intimately do his religious beliefs stand related to them, 
and the more certainly do they influence the whole course of his 
history and social development. 

What, then, is the significance of all this? We live at a time, 
as Mr. Kidd rightly claims, when Science counts nothing insigni- 
ficant. It is her creed that every organ and every rudimentary 
organ has its use. Every phase and attribute of life has a mean- 
ing in her eyes; nothing has come into existence by chance; 
nothing exists devoid of purpose. What, then, of these religious 
systems and beliefs which occupy so large a place in man’s life, - 
and so evidently influence his history? What is their meaning 
and function? For since they are so large a factor in the devel- 
opment of mankind, they evidently have a function to perform in 
the evolution of society. And certainly these religious phenom- 
ena are among the most persistent and characteristic features of 
the development which we find man undergoing ;- and according 
to a principle which Science has herself established, they must 
have some immense utilitarian function to perform in the evolu- 
tion which is going on. Accordingly Science has by her own 
laws established religion on a foundation as broad, deep, and 
lasting as any that theology has ever dreamed of, and has proved 
beyond a doubt that since development may be trusted to go on, 
religion will continue to the end, and must be expected to play 
fully as great a part in the future as it has done in the past.* 

There are many for whom such an argument is not necessary. 
They know that religion is intended to set forth the revelation 
of God to man; that man lives from God; and that God is ac- 
cordingly the vital centre of all true development, whether social 
or individual. And yet it is good to see how broad the founda- 
tions of religion really are, and how bound up it is with human 
life. It matters not what religion or what race we study, the law 

is always the same: the religion is always a factor in the devel- 
opment of that race, it fills a large part of its life, it influences its 
character and its growth. 

Here, then, we might almost say, is the command in the terms 
of Science to go into the world and preach the Gospel. For 


*The argument is largely reproduced i in Mr. Kidd’s own terms. 
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certainly during these nineteen centuries, the Gospel has _per- 
formed an immense utilitarian function in the development of 
such an imposing class of social phenomena as today surrounds 
us. To go back once more to the argument of the brilliant 
author already quoted, the new force which was born into the 
world with the Christian religion was, evidently, from the very 
first, of immeasurable significance. From the very beginning its 
action was altogether unusual. The constructive principle of life 
was unmistakable; men seemed to be transformed ; the ordinary 
motives of the individual appeared to be extinguished. Amid 
the corruption of the time the new life flourished as a thing 
apart ; it took the disintegrated units and built them up into the 
new order, drawing strength from the decay which was in progress 
around it. When the state at length put forth its influence against 
it in the persecutions which followed, it only exhibited the alto- 
gether uncontrollable nature of the force which was moving the 
minds of men. No one who believes -at all in the evolutionary 
science of the present day, can look back over the history of the 
gigantic movement which has absorbed so much of the life of the | 
world for so many centuries, without realizing the entire futility 
of attempting to formulate the principles which are working them- 
selves out ‘in our modern civilization, without taking this relig- 
ious movement into account. Sooner or later it would seem as if | 
Science must recognize that in this movement we have ghe actual 
vital centre of that process of organic development which is still 
unfolding itself in what is called Western Civilization. © 

_ Here, then, apart from sentiment, apart from any religious en- 
thusiasm which certainly Christian believers have a right to feel, 
is the need for bringing the Gospel to the world. It is bound up 
with our civilization. Judging by the past, every other principle 
or influence is slight in comparison with. it. Whatever opinions 
men may have of it, or of its Founder, its functional power in 
the social development that has been going on is unmistakable. 
It cannot be left out of the account, whether as regards the past, 
the present, or the future. And every day it should grow clearer 
to the Church that as she would help the world, her part —the 
highest she can ask or hope for— is to fulfi] the commission 
which was laid upon her by her Founder when He said, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


j. K. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


WHEN browsing lately in a large library with the thought of 
doing some reading of a kind to enlighten the mind as to the 
work now going on for the benefit of the community, I was. sur- 


_ prised to find that the series of drawers containing the catalogue 


cards had none marked “Sociology.” “Theology” was there, 
boldly printed on no less than twenty-two drawers, with divisions 


into sections to aid the inquirer, and sermons had eighteen 


drawers; but, if Sociology were there at all, it must be hidden 
somewhere between two other titles. These titles proved to be 
“* Smoke ” and “ Spiritism.” Sociology between smoke and spir- 
itism is alphabetically so situated, but it might be supposed that 
a great library would give it a place of its own. 

It needed, however, but a rapid survey of the books classified 
under this head to show that, like the title ‘“‘ Literature,” it is so 
far reaching in its scope that a large part of a library may be 
regarded as sociological, or a very small part, as the catalogue- 
maker may choose. There are but few books which, like Bas- 
com’s “Sociology,’’ demand a distinct section, but they are legion 
which might properly be put into that section. 

For Sociology is defined as “the science which investigates 
the laws regulating human society,” “ the science which treats of 
the general structure of society, the laws of its development, the 
progress of civilization, and all that relates to society,” “the 
science which treats of the actions of men living together in 
society and of the institutions thus created,” or, “the science 
which relates to human society.” 

These definitions seem as broad as the sky, but they are sub- 


ject to one limitation. The term ‘“ Social Science ’’ seems to be 


recognized as especially applicable to matters of public health, 
pauperism, punishment of crime, and the like, dealing not so 
much with fundamental problems as with those upon the surface 
of society. Social Science is therefore a branch of Sociology, as 
one writer has it, but perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that Sociology is the internal and Social Science the external 
study of human conditions. Thus John Fiske says: 


The philosophical student of | sociology assumes as data the general and un- 
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disputed facts of human nature, and with the aid of such concrete facts as he 
can get from history he constructs his theory of the general course of social 
. evolution, of the changes which societies have undergone and will undergo, 
under given conditions. (Zvolutionist, p. 198.) | 


| P| | It would seem from a glance at the literature of the past that 
iat men began early to be sociologists and that they possessed as a 
al tradition the fruitful notion of man as the microcosm, giving them 
Hit the idea of society as an organism, a theoretical unit of interests 
Before proceeding to notice the efforts of old writers to delin- 
eate a perfect commonwealth, I should point out that the laws 
given to the Jewish people as they entered upon their promised 
land, form a perfect ideal adapted to their condition and their 
time. Thus every family had a piece of ground which could not 
i | be permanently alienated, and it was to be tilled in a manner 
ia likely to make it most productive. All offences against order 
were to be punished by exact retaliation. Disputed matters were 
Mm | to be heard by judges, who must not take bribes. Dealings were 
sl to be with fair measures. The creditor and debtor were both 
: protected in their rights. ‘The priesthood must not oppress. All 
ae life must be defended. Education to a degree was provided for. 
Religious privileges were to be enjoyed by all. Even the stranger 
was carefully looked after. Even the leper could not be utterly 
rejected. The aged, the widows, the fatherless must be cared 
for. The Book of Ruth shows the result. | . 
In his treatise on the “ Republic,” and, when he found that | 
force would be necessary to carry out its principles, in his work 
on “ Laws,” Plato wrought out the conception of an ideal state 
and society. As one’s soul should rule his. body, so a true ideal- 
ism should dominate the body politic. If ideas will not avail, 
laws must be added. With Plato the idea is actual, and he felt 
that a political and social ideal might actualize itself when under- 
stood. The individual must subordinate his wishes to the public | 
good. The state is the all in all. It was a harsh theory. Every- — 
thing in private life must be regulated by the State. A man 
could not marry or write poetry without a license. Children be- 
long to the State, which will cast away the feeble and rear the 
rest by a rigorous method, two years for infancy, then three for 
telling of myths, then three for gymnastic, then three for reading 
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and writing, then two for poetry and music, then two for mathe- 
matics, then two for military drill. Here at twenty some must 
remain warriors, while others go on ten years in science and be- 
come at thirty lower officials, while a part go on five years in 
dialectic and take higher places of authority, and a — few go 
on to teach philosophy and be supreme rulers. 

Aristotle broadened this. His conceptions were universal 
rather than Hellenic, and he went deeper into the causes which 
lead to the aggregation of individuals into the State. He recog- — 
nized the family. Unanimity is to be preferred to obedience to 
_ force. All conditions of men must be cared for, the less wise by 
wiser. 

The Romans had no philosophy of their own, but Cicero fol- 
lowed Plato by composing works on the “ Republic” and the 
‘‘ Laws,” but. he could do little more than eulogize the Roman 
State with its unbelief in the capacity of most men for individual 
freedom. 

The later Platonism seems to have added nothing. 

With the coming ‘of Christianity, sociology took a new form. 
Every human life became valuable. Neither infants nor gentiles 
were to be ignored. Not law nor the fear of it, but neighborly 
love must be the motive to virtue. As all matters of the present 
life were to be regulated by spiritual principles, so the develop- 
ment of Christian sociology was spontaneous rather than labori- 
ously theoretical, and the work of teaching the Christian theology 
seems to have occupied so fully the minds of the Fathers that they 
have left nothing thoroughly done as to sociology except the 
example of brotherly love. - Clement of Alexandria, in his 
‘«‘Stromata ” or ‘ Miscellanies,” has some comments upon Plato’s 
scheme of the republic, but every word shows that the time was 
not philosophical. The Scholastics of course contributed nothing, 
for monasticism is reactionary and is the foe of society which it 
condemns. 

With the reawakening of careful thinking Bacon turned to 
Science, but Hobbes turned to Politics, and in his book, “ Levia- 
than,” revived the idea of the State as a human body. He was 
very blind, however, in his ideas that man’s natural state is war- 
fare, that absolutism is necessary to preserve peace, that religion 
is superstition, and that the ruler draws the line between right 
and wrong by his fiat. 3 3 
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Pascal is credited with bringing out the idea that different 
classes of men in different conditions represent degrees of devel- 
opment, and this idea has now become general. It soon became 
common for thinkers to propound theories of the perfect society, 
and so we have the theories of Fichte, Herder, Comte, Lotze, 
Spencer, and Tolstoi. 

This emergence of sociology is a mark of the times. While 
few study theology, and fewer works of pure theology are written, 
many are studying sociology with all degrees of acumen and 
books are appearing on every side. A London house advertises 
a “Social Science Series” of over fifty volumes, and this is but 
a small part of a sociological library for today. 

As in the case of all sciences the principles set forth in the 
works of Swedenborg lead to a distinct sociology, completing the 
imperfect theories of the past so far as they made good use of 
the tradition of the microcosm, and correcting the errors which 
have come in from exaggerating the rights of a few, as Plato did, 
or from leaving out something essential to man’s spiritual welfare, 
as Hobbes and Comte did. 

The doctrine of humanity takes, in the New Christianity, its 
highest possible form. In a purely spiritual sense God is the 
archetypal Man, and all His creation is marked with humanity. 
It is a God-like human unit. Every individual man is designed 
to fill his own place in the universal body, the maximus homo. 
All the relations of men with men are in the care of the Divine 
Providence, having as its end the formation of a heaven of the 
human race. Earthly affairs should correspond with those of 
heaven. The end of government is codperation with the Divine 
plan. The rights of man are his rights as a child of God. The 
‘new earth” as the basis of the “ new heaven” is a theocracy in 
which human reason and freedom look to God and have His 
name written on their foreheads. All earthly arrangements must 
minister to the eternal as well as to the temporal welfare of man- 
kind. Our sociology recognizes in every man an immortal spirit 
and does not deal blindly even with the most perverse. It also 
sees that primeval man was infantile, and that man must develop, 
but that the onward movement was not steady, but was retarded 
by a development of selfishness which went near to rendering 
man worse than the beasts, and*that it is by Divine redemp- 
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tion that it is now made apes gradually to realize that ideal 

condition of mankind on earth which is so near in conception 
and apparently so far in actualization at the present day. But, © 
with the Divine promises on his side, hopefully yet cautiously re- 
garding all human expedients, and slow to accept those advanced 
by men of little spiritual wisdom, the sociologist of the New 
Church will labor on trustfully for the sake of the olaeee wel- 
fare of man. 
There is one characteristic of the present sociology which is | 
especially to be commended, and that is its practicality. It is 
not speculative with Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” it is an every- 
day work. We must beware of our own or any speculators who 
declare their theory right, but can show no fruits of it. Sweden- 
borg is a good example as a faithful member of the Swedish Par- 
liament, studying problems closely and proposing measures of 
practical relief, moral and financial. In Neighborhood Guilds, 
such as that Stanton Coit has written of from experience, and in 
similar ways, we are to work out, and to help others to work 
out, by means of our high and clear convictions, a new social . 
life which will be worthy of God and of immortal beings. 

We should pass as rapidly as possible beyond the stage of 
mere controversy and personal assertion to that of patient action. 

Among the principles which must find place in the new soci- 
ology are the following from the work on “ Charity” : 

1. The first of charity is to look to the Lord and by repent- 
~ ance to shun evils because they are sins. 
2. The second is to do goods because they are uses. 
3. Spiritually the neighbor is use, and the objects of charity 
are in the limited sense the individual, in the broader sense the 
society, in a still broader sense the country and the church, and 
in the broadest sense the race. 

4. Charity itself is sincerely, justly, and faithfully to act in 
every work of duty, and so-man becomes charity in form. 

5. Charity or love for the neighbor is also love to the Lord. 

Again we read in the “ True Christian Religion ”’ : 


Charity is morality inspired by faith. Genuine charity is to believe in the 
Lord and to act justly and rightly in every work and position. He who loves 
righteousness and does it with judgment is charity in its image and likeness. 
(459-) 2 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT. 


TuHaT anything which this respected author and statesman 
writes should be received with general interest is to be expected. 
That in the exercise of his abundant gifts he should have given 
to the reading world so frank and, it might be said, so “ unortho- 
dox”’ a statement of what he conceives to be the true Christian 
teaching concerning the Atonement,* is “a sign of the times.” 
To the minds of many, the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone 
stands as one of the foremost laymen in the Christian world. 
Statesman, scholar, churchman, the results of his thought cannot 
but claim attention, and be significative of states of mind which 
are themselves the evidences of a mighty movement which is 

going on in the mental world today. | 
~ Such at least has beer the impression left upon our minds after 
a careful reading of his article on “True and False Conceptions 
of the Atonement.” For years New-Church writers have been 
bringing the testimony of Scripture and statements of doctrine to 
bear upon this pivotal doctrine of Christianity, showing that as 
commonly received it was misunderstood and that in at least 
three particulars it was erroneously stated. For we have main- 
tained — | | 

First, That Atonement, or at-one-ment, cannot be a reconcilia- 
tion of God to man, but of man to God. | 

Second, That this atonement is not for the sake of saving man 
from punishment, but from sin itself. 7 
- Third, That pardon or forgiveness is not the mere cancelling 
of a debt or a penalty, but that Divine encouragement and power 
of resistance against evil, which is given to all ‘“‘who repent them 
of their sins,” by confessing them, by looking to the Lord for 
strength in resisting them, and by desisting from them. 

Noble’s “ Appeal,’’ Mr. Giles’s “ Lectures on the Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ,” not to 
mention many other works of New-Church writers, together with 
abundant preaching and lecturing on this subject —these agen- 
cies have been at work for years trying to arouse the Christian 


* See an article on “ True and False Conceptions of the Atonement,” in 
The Nineteenth Century, September, 1894. 
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world to new thoughts on this vital vabibeds. And now comes this 
foremost layman, and in an article which it is today almost im- 
possible to procure, states in his own masterly way not only some 
of the false but some of the true conceptions of the Atonement, 
against and for which we have written and preached almost 
ceaselessly. 

The article in question is called forth by the statement in Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s Autobiography that, Zhe nature of the Atonement 
of Christ, and the justice of God in accepting a vicarious sacrifice 
Jrom Christ, and a vicarious righteousness from the sinner, is one of 
four propositions which are assailed by the steadily advancing 
waves of historical and scientific criticism. ‘That this has been 
and is held to be a true view of the Atonement, Mr. Gladstone 
does not deny. 2 

At the outset, he says: 

I have to say that statements are sometimes made by unwise or uninstructed 
persons — indeed, I have myself heard such statements from the pulpit — 
which give, or appear to give, countenance to this charge [namely, of injus- 
tice]. A preacher, wham I am reluctant to name, declared in my hearing that 
when pardon has been obtained under the Gospel a debt is paid off, and God 


gives areceipt in full. The thing necessary is that there should be a pay- 
ment. What does it matter to the creditor by whom the debt is paid? 


Mr. Gladstone will not have such a statement improperly de- 
fended : 


It is, of course, no answer to say that the obligation to discharge the debt 
was willingly accepted by our Lord. For, firstly, we must, I think, understand 
from the Agony in the Garden that His willingness was a conditioned willing- 

ness. He would not ask for the twelve legions of angels (MATT. xxvi. 39, 
42, 53);. but He prayed that the cup might pass from Him if His drinking, 
draining it, could be dispensed with; He accepted it because there was some- 
thing deep down in the counsels and in the very nature of the Divine Being 
which made it indispensable. Secondly, if it was unjust that He should pay 
by suffering, His willingness in no way clears the character of the Almighty 
as the universal Governor of the world. Injustice is not the less injustice 
because there may be a willing submission to it. . 


How familiar all this sounds to us! Note now what is granted 
both to the original objector and to “our disowned defender,” 
both of whom, declares the writer, look at the forensic or reputed, 
and neither at the ethical or essential aspect of the case: 


_ That the sinner, that is to say, man, taken — is liable to penalty, 
for sin ingrained (?) and sin committed. 
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2. That the Son of God, liable to no penalty; ateiiie Himself to a destiny 
of suffering and shame. 
3. That by His life and death of suffering and shame mef are relievable, 


and have, upon the acceptance of the Gospel and continuance therein, been 


actually relieved from the penalties to which they were liable. 

4. That as sin entails suffering, and as Another has enabled the sinner to 
put all penal suffering away, and, in effecting this, and for the purpose of 
effecting it, has Himself suffered, this surely is in the full sense of the term a 
vicarious suffering, an atonement, an at-one-ment, vicariously brought out by 
the intervention of an innocent person. 


These, according to our author, are forensic propositions, ex- 


pressing the law and justice of the case. To the ethical proposi- 
tions he gives more attention. They are twelve in number and 


can only be quoted in abbreviated form. 

1. We are born into the world in a condition in which our 
nature has been depressed, or distorted, or impaired by sin; and 
we partake by inheritance this ingrained fault of our race. 

2. This fault of nature has not abolished freedom of the will, 
but it has caused a bias towards wrong. 


3. The laws of our nature make its excellence recoverable by 


Divine discipline and self-denial, if the will be duly directed to 
the proper use of these instruments of recovery. 

4. A Redeemer, whose coming was prophesied simultaneously 
with the fall, being a person no less than the Eternal Son of God, 


comes into the world, and at the cost of great suffering estab- _ 


lishes in His own person a type, a matrix so to speak, for human- 
ity raised to its absolute perfection. 2 

5. He also promulgates a creed or scheme of highly influential 
truths, and founds therewith a system of institutions and means 
of grace, whereby men may be recast, as it were, in that matrix 


or mould which He has provided, and united one by one with 


His own perfect humanity. By a discipline of life based on the 
constitutive principles of our being, He brings us nearer to Him- 
self; that which we have first learned as lessons distils itself into 
habit and character; it becomes part of our composition, and 
gradually, through Christ, ever neutralizing and reversing our 
evil bias, renews our nature in His own image. 

6. We have here laid down for us, as it would seem, the essen- 
tials of a moral redemption; of relief from evil as well as pain. 
Man is brought back from sin to righteousness by a holy training ; 
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that training is supplied by incorporation into the Christ who is 
God and man; and that Christ has been constituted, trained, and 
appointed to His office in this incorporation, through suffering. 
His suffering, without any merit of ours, and in spite of our guilt, 
is thus the means of our recovery and sanctification. And His 
suffering is truly vicarious ; for if He had not thus suffered on 
our behalf, we must have suffered in our helpless guilt. 

Propositions 7,8, and 9 add nothing essential to the argument, 
but emphasize the fact that ‘“ what is here enacted on a gigantic 
scale in the kingdom of grace, only repeats a phenomenon with 
which we are perfectly familiar in the natural and social order of 
the world, where the good, at the expense of pain endured by 
them, procure benefits for the unworthy.” — 

The three remaining propositions are devoted to a considera- 
tion of the subject of pardon, in the course of which occur what 
by New-Church minds will be regarded as some of the most 
notable of the author’s statements. Is pardon, asks Mr. Glad- 
stone, arbitrary and disconnected from the renewing process? 
‘Ts it like an amnesty proclaimed by some human, probably some 
revolutionary government, without any guarantee or condition as 
to the motives it will set in motion ; or is it the positive entry of 
the strong man into the house which he is to cleanse and to set 
in order, while he accompanies his entry with a proclamation of 
peace and joy founded upon the work which he is to achieve 
therein?’ We do not recall a more expressive or beautiful figure - 
than this last, as characterizing the nature of Christian forgive- 
ness, both as it affects the Pardoner and the pardoned. Well 
does Mr. Gladstone say: | 

There are modes of presenting the doctrine of pardon according to which 
it effects an absolution, such that, when it has been obtained, we have only to 
enjoy it, and suffer it to work out its results, every other requisite of ‘spiritual 
‘progress following spontaneously. But if this be a right conception of it, the 


task of harmonizing such a theory with the ordinary laws which govern our 
moral nature becomes far from easy. | ‘ 


In_ two figures which the author employs, he evidently sets 
forth his idea of Christian forgiveness. In the first of these he 
is considering man as laboring under moral ailment, and as re- 
ceiving the care of the Great Physician: 


Here, when the centre of his being is effectually reached, and the inmost 
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spring of action, which had wrought for evil, now turns to goodness and to 
God as its source, the taint of former sin, the force of evil bias, is not at once, 
nor perhaps for a long and weary time, effectually removed. The man remains 
sinful except in his intention for the future. . . . This intention must be the 
sovereign faculty of will truly turned to God, and actually and supremely 
operative upon the workings of the whole man; for if there be a reserve, if 
the heart will not part with some treasured corruption, if like the young man 
in the Gospel, it will not separate from all that separates from Christ, the re- 
medial process is intercepted, the avenging record is not blotted out, there is 
no pardon, no justification, no capable subject upon which the blessing can 
descend. 


The second figure, here to be isa sets forth a change of 


inward disposition, and not the mere release from penal suffering, 


as the essential result of true forgiveness. 


The child, sorry for its offence, and receiving pardon from the parent, is 
sensible at once that he is relieved of a weight which oppressed and retarded 
him. . . . Confidence now replaces misgiving, and cheerfulness despondency. 
The effect of pardon in the Christian system affords a beautiful illustration of _ 
the expression of the Psalmist (Ps. xviii. 33), who assures us that his feet are 
made like hart’s feet to run in the way of righteousness. And the graver the - 
fault may have been, the greater is the relief enjoyed. So that as between God 
and man pardon is a real power, helpful to.the great end of sanctification. In 
one point of view, it is an anticipation of that freedom from the effect of past 
sin on the habit of the mind which may only be fully attained in the future. 
But it is, at the same time, a seal or stamp verifying the renunciation of sin, 
and imparting vigor to the motives by which it is prospectively to be resisted. 
Without doubt it is vital to bear in mind that pardon is in its essence a recog- 
nition of a change which has already taken place, as well as an instrument for 
producing change. Even Divine pardon is in this sense essentially declara- 
tory. Unless the will have been rectified, there can be no effective pardon. 
David said unto Nathan, “I have sinned against the Lord.” And Nathan 
said unto David, “ The Lord hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die” (2 
SAM. xii. 13). But if pardon were disjoined from the condition of a converted 
will, then, indeed would it be a license for transgression, instead of a power- 
ful means for its avoidance. | 


The reading of such an article, the certainty that it will be 


read and carefully weighed by thousands, awakens feelings in the 
heart of a New-Churchman which cannot easily be put into words. 


It is not that the article has given him a complete statement of 
the subject it has undertaken to set forth. He will feel the lack 
of a full recognition of the Redemption as consisting in the sub- 
jugation of the hells through temptation combats and the restora- 
tion of spiritual freedom without which salvation would be im- 
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possible. ‘Let the redeemed of the Lord say so whom He hath 
redeemed from the hand of the enemy” (Ps. cvii. 2). In the im- 
parting of life and strength by the Pardoner to the pardoned, there 
are many particulars to be known concerning the nature of the 
Divine Humanity, its relation to our infirm humanities, and the 
way in which degrees of the mind are successively opened, which 
are not found here, but which New-Church teachings have made so 
familiar. And yet the New-Church reader will feel that in some 
way the cause which is dear to him has been blessed; that the 
truth which he is ever anxious to have set forth and understood, 
has, all unconsciously, received a worthy ally; that whether as the 
direct or indirect result of years of effort in setting forth the new 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement, ways and gates are opening 
for the advancing steps of Truth, and | men are preparing for it a — 
and loving welcome. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLE AND CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


“CHRISTIAN Socialism” is regarded as having originated in. 
England in 1848, when Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, Tom Hughes, Mr. Ludlow, and some others started the 
Christian Socialist newspaper, issued a series of tracts, and formed 
a society for promoting codperative associations.* They had no 
definite socialistic scheme in view, but as a means of coping with 
the widespread distress and discontent which existed in England 
at the time, they sought to introduce “Christianity as an active 
factor and guiding principle in business life.” ‘I see no way but 
associating for work instead of for strikes,” wrote Maurice. “It © 
is my belief,” said Kingsley, “that not self-interest, but self-sacri- 
fice is the only law upon which human society can be grounded 
with any hope of prosperity and permanence.” According to 
Maurice, the State could not be communistic, but was “ by nature 
and law conservative of individual rights and individual posses- 
sions ” ; while the Church, on the other hand, was “‘ communistic 
in principle, and conservative of property and individual rights 
only by accident.”’ Some of their experiments were failures, but 

| | * Goddard H. Orpen. 
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the moral and broadly Christian tone which characterized their 
efforts left its influence. 3 
That -which will command attention in Christian Socialism is 
the confidence which it exhibits in the power of Christian truth 
as “an active factor and guiding principle in business life.” That 
Divine truth has such a power, no Christian can really doubt. 
By what means it can be so established as to exert its full | 
strength, is one of the problems of our times. Shall it call in 
the assistance of the State? Shall it require Socialistic societies 
to direct and apply its power? Or is its strength so deep, so 
silent, that it needs and seeks no more than to form those funda- 
mental conceptions and beliefs which sooner or later have a de- 
termining influence, and unconsciously direct the affairs of men? 
This is one of the vital questions of the hour. It is not to be 
answered hastily. On the other hand it must be answered. It is 
a hopeful sign that the power of Christian truth is not denied. — 
Few doubt but that the Golden Rule, if made the actual basis of 
all our living, would result in the most perfect conditions which 
human society could desire. The Sermon on the Mount is con- 
stantly being pointed to as containing the principles and laws, - 
which, if obeyed, would regenerate Society. The only doubt in 
the minds of men is as to the means by which these heavenly 
principles can be made to become operative. Will they, of them- 


selves, win their way, or must ways be opened for them? Must 


means be provided them, or will they create their own necessary 
agencies whenever the hour arrives for their forth-coming ? 

We do not raise these questions for the sake of answering 
them, but rather in the hope of inciting students in the Church 
to earnest thought upon this subject. We also need to under- 
stand the best thought of the religious world outside of our own 
communion. In this connection we would call attention to a 
notable article, which has recently appeared, by the Duke of 
Argyle.* The article is called forth by an. address sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by a certain number of the clergy of 
his province, and concerned a matter no less important than the 
attitude of the Christian Church generally, and of the Anglican 
Church in particular, towards social legislation, professing to be 


*« Christian Socialism,” in the November number of Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
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in the interests of the classes living by manual labor. “ It im- 
plied that the Anglican clergy are, or have been, generally cold or 
_adverse to the cause of beneficent political reforms; and it inti- 
mated a fear that Christianity itself may, in consequence, suffer 
prejudice and hindrance among the masses of the people.” 

In dealing with this document, the Duke of Argyle has given 
utterance to some thoughts which are worthy of attention. He 

_ Much as we may all dislike political sermons even when we agree with the 
preacher — odious to all educated laymen%as the least flavor of the platform 
is when detected in the utterances of the pulpit — we dare not, and we cannot, 
say that religion has nothing to do with politics. It is only a degraded con- 
ception of both —too often, indeed, justified by what we see around us — that 
can account for such a doctrine. If for a moment we allow ourselves to think 
that the religious beliefs of men have little or no influence on their secular 
condition, we are as ignorant of the past as we must be unobservant of the 
present. 
Politics and secular conditions are, then, influenced by religion. 
But how? By political sermons; by pulpit utterances which 
have “the least flavor of the platform?” Have we anything in 
the history of the race to appeal to? 

Without condescending to take the least notice of anything that could be 
connected with the politics of its own early days— without breathing one 
word which can be construed as taking any side in the great secular contests 
of men, whether then or since, Christianity did, nevertheless, bring in and es- 
tablish a few fundamental conceptions and beliefs which have transformed the 
world. Beyond this it deliberately abstained from going. There is nothing 
in the New Testament more striking — more Divine — than its majestic reti- 
cence. 

And yet we are not convinced that this reticence, “ majestic ” 
as it truly was, and fitting for that nascent period of the Church’s 
life, was never intended to break its silence. Not that Truth 
must always mark out and announce its victim. Not that it 
always proclaims its successes. And yet by nature, Truth being 
of God, is victorious. Quickly or slowly, openly or secretly, it 
moves on towards its intended success. ‘“ It shall not return unto 
Me void; but it shall do that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” To trust in the power of the 
Truth, however silently it works, to believe that it is at work 
though its voice is not heard in the streets, is one of the condi- - 
tions of a perfect faith. : 
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Nor do we incline to the thought that this reticence was on ac- 
count of any lack of “condescension.’”’ Surely Truth never 
adapted itself so utterly to human comprehension and need as 
when “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” He 
who suffered Himself to be known as “ the Carpenter,” who made 
fishermen His companions, who said to His followers, as He 
bathed their feet, “I am among you as He that serveth,” did not 
refrain from speaking on any subject from lack of condescension, 
or interest,or sympathy. Nor could it have been because such 
matters lacked importance. For He who taught that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered, could not regard any social or. 
civil question with which the thoughts of men were concerned as 
of slight consequence. “Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things [the meat, and the drink, and 
the raiment] shall be added unto you” (LUKE xii. 31). It is a 
question of priority ; of priority of interests. Both classes—the 
natural and the spiritual — are recognized as proper to human life. 
But everything depends on which precedes and which follows. 
Everything depends today on which shall be made “first.” The 
Incarnate Word, by His teaching and by His example, showed 
which must be first in that redeemed society whose foundations 
He has laid. No occasion was to be given for any confusion of 
thought among His followers as to what was to be regarded as of 
first importance in establishing the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness in the world. He does not prohibit, He does not 
discourage what we now call “reforms,” nor the study or applica- 
tion of measures which look to the improvement of society. He ~ 
simply will not distract our attention from the great essential 
principles of spiritual life, which must become “ first ” if the in- 
dividual or society would be regenerated. There is no law in the 
case other than that. His followers must not make what is first 
appear to be second by over-interest or over-confidence in the 
latter. They must not say, “ Let us pass such and such laws, and 
then the kingdom of God and His righteousness will be added 
unto us.” The kingdom of God and His righteousness is never 
‘“*added.”’ It is never second. If it comes at all, it comes 
because it has been made first. The Duke of Argyle rightly 
says: 


_ On the general principle underlying all reasoning and conduct, Christianity 
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is not silent but voiceful in a high degree. It lays down the fundamental law, 
that we are to do to others as we would have others do to us. And this 
rule it declares to be the sum and substance of all the Law and the Prophets. 
No human legislation can reach so high as the complete enforcement of this 
one golden rule. 


The author also impressively says : 


The Christian clergy, in dealing habitually with the individual heart and 
will, are — as it were — seated at the centre, and if they have knowledge how 
to direct the individual conscience for the best, they will, and must be, the 
greatest political reformers in the world. To a very large extent, and in some 
very high matters, they have actually been so in the past. And Christianity is 
an unexhausted store. It is infinitely greater not only than any individual 
Christian, but than all generations of Christians that have ever existed in the 
world since the coming of our Lord. In it are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. 


To those who believe and those who teach these “ first ” things, 
how great is the responsibility, and how wide the opportunities 
for doing good. 


THE MINISTER’S MENTAL LIFE. 


Some of the religious papers respond to the general interest 
among their readers in personal matters by presenting accounts 
of the way in which prominent ministers prepare their sermons 
and otherwise spend their time while at work and while they are 
~ on vacation. There is a degree of good obtainable from these 
accounts, although they do not always present safe lines of imita- 
tion. Some ministers in particular are so often called on for these 
details that they might save time by making a statement and 
stereotyping it. Asa rule the narrator seems to be fixed in his 
mode of life and contented with his present efficiency. 

Taking these narratives from very busy ministers, however, and 
putting them with the pulpit notices which come under observa- 
tion, we are led to feel that, if the pulpit is losing power, it is 
because it casts it away, by leaving its deeper mental life, such as 
was lived by ministers fifty years ago, and permitting itself to 
deal with matters and methods very superficial. _ 

While a theological student, the man finds his mental life 
clearly defined by courses of study, and, so far as he has gone, 
he has acquired habits of study which largely qualify him for the 
ministry. In our organization these studies are especially of the 
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Word, in its letter and its spirit, in the original languages and in 


English. But the active ministry differs from the preparatory 
course in that new duties are imposed, and pulpit work becomes 
a prominent part of the life. At the same time many other duties, 
more or less regular and exacting, are to be discharged. 

It is not strange that, at first, the young minister seems com- 
pelled to drop the studies which he had intended to pursue, and 
it is not strange that he should never find it easy to resume them, 
Family cares may come in to claim a part of his time. By faith- 
ful service in his parish he may have increased the calls made 
upon his time by the community. The reading of the daily and 
weekly papers and of some reviews is perhaps now the greater 
part of his mental life. He finds that he has all that he can do 
to “keep up with the times,” as the phrase is. 

There is danger now that he and his people will lose two im- 
portant aids to the improving life which they desire and intend, 
by Divine help, to lead. First, they will lose those lessons of 
life drawn from the Word which can be obtained in no other way 
than by patient and somewhat protracted study of the Word and 
the Doctrine. The preaching will grow shallow. The teaching 
of the pulpit will become commonplace, and the attention of 
hearers will flag. The pulpit will lose its power. The minister’s 
mental strength will diminish rather than increase, and his capac- 
ity to instruct others will be found to be less and less as the years 
go by. To newcomers his sermons may seem wholly satisfac- 
tory, but his older and more thoughtful hearers will lose respect 
for his leadership. 

The second loss will be felt in his personal relations. He will 


be found to lack that restfulness of nature which people seek to — 
find when they apply to him in doubt or distress. Instead of | 


finding him full of peace while earnest in purpose, they will find 
him upon their own level of excitement over some question of the 
day on which he should cast the calm light of a reflective and 
unexcited life. He is a man, and he must take an interest in all 
matters of human welfare, but they desire to see him enter these 
fields of combat as a minister, using an insight begotten of care- 
ful contemplation. When the disciples struggled in vain to heal 


the demoniac child (MATT. xvii.), the Lord came down from the 


mount and did it. Somewhat so does the minister come from 
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his study, as from the mount of heavenly affection and — if 
he resorts thither day by day. 

Dr. Thomas Worcester said of his early days in the New 
Church, “I read Swedenborg for my life,” meaning that it was 
his daily food, bringing him the treasures of the Holy Word. He 
was not only fed thus, but he was blessed with the privilege of 
feeding many others. They came to the service as to a feast, 
and they were not disappointed. ‘This seems to be the secret of 
the minister’s mental life if he would do good work in the New 
Church, or indeed elsewhere among earnest people; he must be a 
calm and thorough student of essential truth and must take de- 


light in it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WRITER in the Contemporary Review has made a remarkable 
exhibit of the state of current thought in regard to the relation 
of spirit and matter. After speaking of the ancient contempt 
for matter which Plato and the medizval philosophers alike in- 
culcated, the article quotes Herbert Spencer’s confession that 
neither mind nor matter includes all the world, but that both 
must be taken into account, and then makes use of Edward Caird 
and others to show the “ indissoluble union of the two,” and de- 
clares the conclusion to be “‘ that matter is the expression or nec- 
essary manifestation of spirit or mind.” In order to illustrate 
this the relation of thought and — is ~ treated of with 
such remarks as these: 

Language is thought expressed. 

In the laws of matter thought recognizes itself in the external world. 

If in man the element not to be accounted for by the laws of matter must 
be a spiritual element; then there must be such in all nature, a something 
wanting to reveal itself and struggling into more perfect expression. 

It is to the self-conscious life that the term spiritual is applied, and there 
cannot be any doubt that in man his physical or material organism expresses 


the life of spirit thus understood. 
Each material form is the product of spirit and as in turn a new sup- 


port for spiritual growth. 


These words of great significance seem to indicate the progress 
of constructive thought, proceeding cautiously and putting to- 
gether the results of lifelong studies by many acute minds. The 
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result is a striking confirmation of the New-Church doctrine of 
the correspondence of spirit and matter. As found stated in the 
works of Swedenborg most in use, it stands as a priori revealed 
to his mind in order to his understanding the Scriptures and 
every aspect,of the spiritual world to which he was admitted ; but 
those who are more fully acquainted with the case know that he 
had already deduced the principle a fosteriori from a study of the 
mind and the brain. Thus his Prodromus Philosophie, published 
in 1734, treated of the relation of the soul and the body, and he 
wrote in the volume on “ Rational Psychology,” 1740, that the 
communication of inner with outer is by correspondence. ‘Then 
the next year he wrote on the “ Doctrine of Correspondence and 
Representatives,” and prepared the volume called “ The Hiero- 
_glyphic Key to Natural and Spiritual Arcana by the Way of Rep- 
resentations and Correspondences.” All this preceded his call 
to the work of expressing the theology of the New Jerusalem and 
was the fruit, under Divine Providence, of philosophical and an- 
atomical studies. His generally quoted definition of correspond- 
ence, “the appearance of the internal in the external, ” is given 
in no. 5423 of the “Arcana.” 
Among other sayings on the subject are: 


In man, as in heaven, externals correspond to internals and so nay them. 
(A. C. 911.) | 

The tongue corresponds to the thought. (1159.) 

‘The correspondence of spiritual things with material is constant. (2333.) 

There is nothing in the natural world which has not something in the apir- 
itual world to which it corresponds. (2992.) 

The work of regeneration is to make the natural man correspond to the 
rational. (3286.) 

From correspondence man exists. _(3628.) 

The nature of the correspondence of soul with body may be seen from that 
of thought with speech. (4652.) 

Natural things come into existence from spiritual as effects from causes; 
hence is their correspondence. (8812.) | 

The Word is written by correspondences. (H. D. 261.) 


The remarkable approach of these lines of light, the one sci- 
entific, the other spiritual, is to be noted by our people with en- 
couragement. Swedenborg had already passed through the scien- 

. tific path, it is true, but others are now doing so for themselves 
and most hopefully. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE TITLES OF THE PSALMS. 


AsouT one hundred and sixteen of the Psalms have titles. 
These titles may refer to authorship, or to the circumstances 
under which the composition was originally made, or to the man- 
-ner in which they are to be Sung. Seventy-three, or almost ex- 
actly one half of the collection are thus ascribed to the authorship 
of David. Others are set down as Asaph’s or Solomon’s, and one 
is said to have been written by Moses. Thirty-four of the Psalms 
have no title whatever, and this is especially true of the final 
ones. Thus among the first seventy-five, or the first half, only 
six are without a title, but in the second half twenty-eight. Again, 
the titles vary from a long verse like that of the thirty-fourth, 
“Of David when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech, 
who drove him away, and he departed,” down to the single term 
* Of David.” 

As to the value to be attached to these titles the ordinary 
reader takes their veracity for granted, but critics are inclined to 
pay very little attention to them, deeming the improbability that 
David could have written some of those ascribed to him so de- 
cidedly manifest, that they do not hesitate to ignore the titles 
when they conflict with their conclusions. It is not common for 
ministers to read them in public, and they are ew re- 
garded as superfluous. 

In the Hebrew, however, they stand as the first verse of the 
Psalm, or as part of the first verse. Thus while neither the first 
nor the second have titles, the first verse of the third in Hebrew 
is, “ A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his son.” In 
Hebrew this Psalm thus counts one more verse than in our 
English Bibles. ‘The Revisers made no change in this respect. 

To Swedenborg all the titles came as so much of the sacred 
text, and more than once he quoted them and explained their 
meaning both naturally and spiritually. In his “Summary Ex- 
position of the Internal Sense”’ he included them when speaking 
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of a Psalm by its verses. In several instances he dealt in full 
with the titles, and these cases we shall note as indicating the 
way in which the titles are to be regarded in the New Church. 


Let us notice first a general statement which is found in A. C. 
8337: 

In Divine worship in ancient times many kinds of musical instruments were 
employed, but with marked distinction. By wind instruments in general affec- 
tions for good were expressed, and by stringed instruments affections for 
truth, and this from the correspondence of every sound with some affection. 
It is known that by certain kinds of musical instruments natural affections of 
the latter sort are expressed, and by others natural affections of the former 
kind, and that when these blend in fitting harmony they really move these 
affections. Skilled musicians know this and bring it into effect. The reason 
is in the very nature of sound and its connection with the affections. Man 
does not learn this first from science and art, but from hearing and its keen 
sensibility. Hence it is plain that this is not due to a cause in the natural 
world, but to a spiritual cause, and arises from the correspondence of things 
in the natural world, that flow from order, with things in the spiritual world. 
Harmony of sounds and its varieties correspond to states of joy and happi- 
ness in the spiritual world, and these states there arise from affections ; which 
in that world are affections for good and truth. It is therefore plain that 
musical instruments correspond to the delights and satisfactions of spiritual 
and celestial affections, some to the former, some to the latter. . . . Because 
all the corresponding instruments thus signify delights and satisfactions of 
spiritual and celestial affections, an inscription is placed upon many Psalms 
of David showing how they shall be rendered, as upon Neginoth, Nechiloth, 
Octave, Shigaion, Gittith, Muthlabben, Sheminith, Shoshannim, and Mahalath. 


These various terms are not translated nor explained, but they 
are set forth as embodying the spiritual tone of the Psalms to 
which they are prefixed, and their high value is in general de- 
clared. This would be ample reason for retaining them, and — 
some progress has already been made in a scientific way toward 
ascertaining their meaning. In the Wew-/erusalem Magazine for 
January, 1863, Mr. D. H. Howard contributed a suggestive paper | 
on these musical titles. 

In regard to titles of a personal nature we find some important 
declarations. The heading of the eighteenth Psalm, also found 
in 2 SAMUEL xxii., states that “ David, the servant of Jehovah, 
spake to Jehovah the words of this song,” and on this we read in 
3 Adv. 5073: | 


It is plain that David said these words inspired by the spirit of the Lord; 
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thus the spirit, and not David, spake; and because the spirit spake, David is 
not meant. 


We have here a suggestion of the inherent improbability of 
David’s words when regarded from another side. ‘The critics see 
that David could not have had such great thoughts, and therefore 
they wander about among Jews of a later day to find some one 
who might have had them; but Swedenborg takes the direct 
teaching that it was the spirit, not David, who spoke, and so 
accounts for the thoughts which transcended David’s experience. 

In passing we note that Swedenborg speaks of the acrostic 
Psalms with reference to their spiritual force in A. R. 38. 

A part of the title of the forty-fifth Psalm is “A Song of 
Loves,” and this phrase is quoted in A. C. 1288 and explained. 
The title of Psalm fifty-sixth is cited in A. C. 9340. The title of 
several, “ A Song,” etc., is remarked upon in A. E. 326 and A. R. 
279, and thirty-three such are enumerated. The one hundredth 
is entitled ‘A Psalm of Praise,” and this is quoted in A. C, 
3880 under the heading of confession to the Lord: “A Psalm 
for Confession ; Praise the Lord, all the earth,” and so all through 
it. 
These references show that, in the New Church, the titles will 
be received as a part of the Word and held in reverence.’ This 
is covered by the sentence which Swedenborg wrote in S. S..113 
and more fully in T. C. R. 272, as follows : 


By much experience it has been given me to know that man has communi- 
cation with heaven by means of the Word. While I read the Word through ~ 
from the first chapter of Isaiah to the last of Malachi, and the Psalms of 
David, and held my thought in their spiritual meaning, it was given to per- 
ceive clearly that every verse communicates with some society of heaven, and 
thus the whole Word with the whole heaven. 


JOSEPH AS A TYPE OF THE LORD. 


In a kindly notice of THE Review for July last one of the 
Boston newspapers referred to the article on “ The Patriarchal 
Prophecy,” and said: 


The writer undertakes to bring an analogy between the fortunes of Joseph 
and his brethren, and our Lord and His disciples. It is a devout piece of 
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writing, but it is one of those mystical efforts which has no foundation outside 
of the writer’s imagination. 


The sweeping negativity of this criticism reminded me of the 
fact that, in speaking of Joseph, Swedenborg uses the unusual 


language : 


It is known in the church that Joseph in the spiritual sense is the Lord. 


(A. C. 5307.) 


Thus he makes no pause upon this point, as his usual custom 


- would lead us to expect, and he does not enforce it by quotations © 


from the Scriptures, as we should have expected, because it is an 


instance of representation in which all agree, namely, that Joseph 


represents the Lord. The analogy is so transparent that our doc- 


trine on the subject should not come as a shock to any reverent 


mind, but simply as a completion of the partial view which all 
take. Thus so calm a writer as Prof. R. S. Poole, of the British 


Museum, said in “ Smith’s Dictionary ”’ 
y 


The striking particulars of the persecution and sale by his brethren, his re- 
sisting temptation, his great degradation and yet greater exaltation, the saving 
of his people by his hand, and the confounding of his enemies, seem to indi- 
cate that he was a type of our Lord. 


In the “ Speaker’s te of Ely wrote in 
stronger terms: 


Joseph has been recognized by most Christian interpreters as a type of 
Christ: in his father’s love for him, in his being sent to his brethren, rejected 
by them, sold to the Gentiles, delivered to death, in the sanctity of his life, in 
his humiliation, in his exaltation to be a Prince and Saviour, in that his father 
and mother and brethren all came and bowed down to him. We may notice ~ 
that the counsels of his brethren to prevent the fulfilment of his dreams, like 
the counsels of Herod and the Jews to prevent the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies concerning Jesus, only served to bring about God’s counsels, which were 
wrought out by the very means taken to defeat them. If Joseph had not been 


~ sold to the Midianites, he would never have been called to be governor of 


Egypt. If Christ had not been persecuted and at last crucified, He would not 
have worked out redemption for us, have risen from the dead, and have as- 
cended up into His glory. 


This is said in comment upon GEN. xxxvii. 24, which is dis- 
tinctly referred to in ZECH. ix. 11, which is a yo of the 
Messiah. Later the same writer says: 


Both Joseph and Joshua were eminent shadows and forerunners of the 
Saviour. (On GEN. xlix. 24.) 
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A writer a hundred: and fifty years before Swedenborg, David 
Parens, 1548-1622, professor at Heidelberg, sufficiently expressed 
the current thought when he said in his commentary on GEN. 
XXXVil. : 

Joseph in all his deeds presented not obscurely a type of Christ. For as 
Joseph, though innocent, was sold by his brethren, was long afflicted, was at 


length liberated and exalted to sovereignty, so Christ was betrayed by His 
own, suffered the just for the unjust, and at last was raised to celestial glory. 


This thought of Joseph as a type of the Messiah being the 
common perception of all writers, the only question between 
them and the interpretation of the New Church is one of thor- 
oughness. Is there merely a fleeting and shadowy reference here, 
or a thorough-going prophecy? We are all upon the same side, 
except the critic referred to and the Jewish writers; and the dif- 
ference is simply one of degree. Every reverent reader of Joseph’s 
history is led to think of the Lord’s life on earth. | If this is clearly 
not a matter of imagination only, why are those to be rebuked 
who can see a perfect parallelism, the work of an absolute inspira- 
tion? 


THE JUDAAN MINISTRY. 


In noting the outward characteristics of our Lord’s ministry, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the points of difference existing 
between the places selected by the Lord as centres for His work, 
and the places in which the Lord’s forerunner, John, performed 
most of his work. John had chosen a wilderness. “ Jesus selected 
the district spoken of as ‘the garden of God.’”’ “John held him- 
self apart from prince, priest, or governor. Jesus came to the 
centres of business and travel to live amidst men.” (Andrews.) 
John did not go to Jerusalem. The Lord, in what may be termed 
the opening of the vital-part of His ministry, went directly up to 
the temple at Jerusalem, and sounded and stirred to its depths 
the undercurrent of priestly life there. | 

‘Of course, as men get a glimpse here and there of the inner 
line of thought behind the narrative form, they will see that these 
differences are not ports of happening, but that they are of 
intent, and that they must therefore be luminous with a Divine 
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significance. John came as a forerunner t6 men; but the Lord 
Himself came to the very centres of men’s lives. John’s work 
was outward and preparatory, but the Lord’s work was inward, 
positive, and re-creative ; hence the great difference in place and 
manner. . 


The purpose of our Lord’s descent to earth was that He might 


do a perfect and lasting redemptive work for humanity. As-the 
spirit of each man’s soul came before Him, the contrast of the 
inhumanity that was there with the perfect humanity of the Divine 


life which was within Him, showed clearly the nature and extent 


of the work to be done in the world. But it also showed Him 
more. As He saw the imperfections of men’s lives, and looked 
at the plane of natural life which He had assumed from Mary 
the earthly mother, He saw that there were the same imperfec- 
tions, the same inhuman leanings in this natural plane of His 
own life that He found existing in other men’s lives, and that, if 
He would redeem the men in the world from the inhuman ways in 
which they were living, and make them human in the true-sense, 
He must put out from the plane of life which He had taken from 
Mary the things which were abnormal there, and infill it with the 
principles which were human in the true sense of the Divine na- 
ture, that the Divine life within Him might speak itself out to 
and make itself felt with men everywhere. This process of put- 
ting out what He found to be false and evil in the plane of life 
assumed, we call His “ exinanition ” or out-pouring, and the pro- 
cess of bringing down the Divine of the God-life within and es- 
tablishing it in this natural plane of life, making of it a Divine 
Human, we call His glorification. | 

As He “was in all points tempted like as we are,” we can see 
that for the peculiar lines of falseness, evil, and imperfection 
which each class of men embodied or represented, He must have 
found a responsive leaning within the planes of that natural and 
abnormal human which He had taken to Himself through Mary, 


and that each class of men and each kind of evil embodied some 
evil principle or principles from which He must free His own 


Human, ere He could fulfil the purpose of His coming, and 
free the lives of men. So that the true student of the Divine life 
can never see in the Gospels the laying bare of the specific kinds 
of evil and falseness in the characters there without realizing that 
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they typify evil tendencies which the Lord was also recognizing 
and overcoming within the natural planes of His own life as it 
was derived from Mary. 

With this as a key —a fundamental principle opening into the 


Divine life — we can get at the immense significance of the Judzan 


ministry. Every part of His work has its deep significance, but 
the deepest vitality.and force of His work opens with His minis- 
try in Judza. ‘All that He had done since His baptism to this 


‘time was in its nature preparatory,” but now He placed Himself 


directly before and in contact with the rulers of the people. “The 
cleansing of the temple may be regarded as the first step in the 
Lord’s Judzan work.” (Andrews.) 


And the Jews’ Passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and 
found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the 
changers of money sitting: and when He had made a scourge of small cords, 
He drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep and oxen; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables; and said unto them that 
sold doves, Take these things hence; make not My Father’s house an house 
of merchandise. 


Outwardly, naturally, the going up to the Holy City, the cleans- 
ing of its shrine of worship, was the entrance of the Lord into 


the very centre of earth’s condition concerning worship and ser- 


vice of the Divine Being, inspecting its quality only to find it 
false to the core, and cleansing it of its iniquities. Internally it 
was His entrance into the very depths of human consciousness 
and into the well-springs of human motive, only to find that things 
there pertaining to the Divine, were false and corrupt with but a 
few remnants of simple good from the innocence of ignorance 
which could be used as a basis of salvation to the world. Spirit- 
ually it was the clear inspection by the Divine of the inward qual- 
ity and condition of the affections and motives concerning wor- 
ship and service, that were in the sacred precincts of the natural 
plane of His own life derived from the earthly mother. Before 
His Divine ministry could begin to do its perfect work, this in- 


_ spection and purification of the natural plane must come, and the 


cleansing of the temple in its various details describes some of 
the processes of the Lord’s exinanition, The temple represents 
the inmost dwelling-place or consciousness of the Divine pres- 
ence in the natural. Those that sold sheep and oxen are the 
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would-be religious, priestly, or spiritual-natural affections which 
would betray and make gain of the innocent things of life under 
cover of religious zeal. The scourge of small cords is the cut- 
ting effect of truths, or the sting of the consciousness of evil, when 
the clear presence of the Lord lays bare the truth. 

Shortly after this cleansing of the temple, Nicodemus, a suler 
of the Jews, came to Jesus by night, and made acknowledgment. 
Nicodemus represents those ruling natural affections for the Lord 
that are not yet adulterated, and therefore capable of enlighten- 
ment and regeneration. The night time signifies their state of 
ignorance. ‘The acknowledgment shows the dim recognition of 
the Divine in the natural. The Lord’s reply to Nicodemus is the 
consciousness that the natural must be made spiritual before it 
can enter the kingdom of God. 

After this Jesus and His disciples went into the land of Judea, 
and there He tarried with them and baptized. This baptizing 
represents the acknowledgment and rejection by the natural of its 
falses and evils, and its reception of the Divine. 

The first Judzan ministry therefore represents presence and 
inspection by the Lord of the inmost planes of the natural de- 
rived from Mary, the casting out and rejection of things evil 
there, the quickening and saving of the remains of good, and the 
instruction and thorough preparation of the things in the natural 
for the descent of the Divine. This Judzan ministry was prima- 


rily a work within the realms of the will principle, and was abso- 


lutely essential to the continuance and life of His redemptive 
work for mankind, in accordance with the truths laid down in 
D. P. III, 118, 119: 


The internal cannot be purified from the desires of evil so long as evils in 
the external man are not removed, because they obstruct. | 

Man ought to remove evils in the external man as of himself. 

The Lord then purifies him from the desires of evil in the internal man and 
from the evils themselves in the external. 


G. S. WHEELER. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE WORK OF THE MASORITES. 


THE word “ Masorah” means tradition, and was used by the 
Jews to describe the collection of traditional lore which they pos- 
sessed in regard to the text of the Old Testament. The men who 
devoted themselves to this study were called the Masorites. They 
especially labored at Tiberias. Some say that their labors began 
as early as the time of Ezra, B. C. 450, but their famous work at 
Tiberias seems to have begun about the sixth Christian century. 
The great earthquake of 1836 destroyed the city and broke up 
the Hebrew seats of learning there, but the important work was 
already done in preserving the Old-Testament text through the 
time when it was most in danger of destruction or corruption. 
The Masorites did not change anything, but they took the text as 
it was and noted all cases which seemed to require mention. 
They not only counted the words and letters, noting down the 
same at the end of each book, but they noted the verses which 
seemed to have something omitted, the words which seemed to 
them to have been changed from the original, and all similar 
points requiring attention. They had a most elaborate set of 
rules which they never disobeyed, and in their copying they were 
scrupulously exact in order to preserve the sacred writings un- 

We have several references in the doctrines to the work of the 
Masorites as carrying out the purpose of the Divine Providence 
in preserving the Word. ‘Thus we read: 


It is to be known that, in the spiritual meaning, all things combine in un- 
broken connection, to produce which every word in the sense of the letter or 
the natural meaning contributes. Therefore, if a syllable were taken away, 
the connection would be broken and the conjunction be destroyed. Lest this 
should take place, the command that nothing be taken from the Apocalypse 
was added, chapter xxii. 19. So is it with the books of the prophets of the 
Old Testament; lest anything should be taken from them, it came to pass of 
the Lord’s Divine Providence that all their contents, even to the letters, should 
be counted. This was done by the Masorites. (S. S. 13.) 


A similar statement is made from another text as its basis: 


What the Lord meant when He said that not a jot or tittle should perish 
_ from the law till all should be fulfilled, MATT. v. 18 and Luke xvi. 17, is plain 
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from this, that it came to pass from the Divine Providence of the Lord that 
all the letters of the Word in the Hebrew text were counted by the Masorites. _- 
(S. D. vii. 2, 4.) , 


A somewhat different form of expressing this fact is now to be 
quoted : 


By the Divine Providence of the Lord those books were preserved intact 
even to a jot from the time when they were written, by the care of many who 
numbered all the least parts. (L. J. 41.) | 


Here the Masorites are not named, but there is no doubt that 
they were in Swedenborg’s mind. It is said that their care was 
in effect operative from the time the books were written. This we 
do not know historically, but we have every reason to suppose 
that instead of originating the idea of counting the words, the 
Masorites of Tiberias only sought to preserve the ways of those 
who had gone before them. It is remarkable that, in the two 
passages first cited where only the counting is spoken of, the 

_ Masorites are named, and that in the instance in which the time 
mentioned transcends what is known as the Masoritic period, 
they are not named, but only the general use performed is stated. 


FW. 


PERMISSIONS. 


As ordinarily used, the term “permission” is equivalent to 
“liberty.” If the Lord permits an act, according to the common 
use of the word, He authorizes it, He approves of it. If one 
says, ‘‘I am permitted to use my neighbor’s library,” he is not 
understood to mean that he is tolerated there, but his meaning is 
understood to be that he is at full liberty because of some friendly | 
or literary claim. Instances could be pointed out of a use of the 
word “permission ” which is more limited. It should always be 
remembered that, in our doctrines, the word is used in a peculiar 
sense and requires to have its meaning explained. Very harmful 
misunderstandings have arisen from the unguarded use of this 
term with reference to permitted evils, when the speaker or writer 
has been understood to speak of authorized evils, which would 
then be not evils at all but would be regarded as good. Yet the 
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word is very carefully guarded from misapprehension, and there 
may be a use performed in calling attention to certain definitions. 
In the first volume of the “ Arcana,” as soon as the subject of 
evil is fully reached in Genesis, we have the word introduced, and 
ere long it is thus remarked upon: | 


In the other life evil returns upon him who does it and is its punishment. 
It cannot be otherwise. It is said to be permitted for the sake of correcting 
the evil. But what permission is no one as yet knows. That which is per- 
mitted is thought to be done by Him who permits it, because He permits it, 
but this is far from the truth. This by Divine mercy will be shown later. 
(A. C. 592.) 


A brief definition is found at the end of that work under 
“Charity and Faith”: | 


To let man do evil from his own freedom is called permission. (A. C. 
10778.) | | 


This is re-stated and amplified in the “ Heavenly Doctrine”: 


To let man think, will, and so far as the laws do not prevent, do evil from 


_ his.own freedom is called permission. (N. J. D. 272.) 


This is more fully brought out in the “ Divine Providence ws 


Divine Providence with the wicked is continual permission of evil for the 
sake of continual withdrawal. Evil of life is not conveyed to the will and 
thereby to the thought by the Lord, but by man, and this is called permission. 
All that a wicked man wills and thinks is permissory. (D. P. 296.) 


Another passage from the same work should be quoted : 


There are no laws of permission by themselves or separate from the laws of 
Divine Providence, but they are the same. It is therefore said that God per- 
mits a deed, by which it is not meant that He wills it, but that, for the sake 
of His end which is salvation, He cannot avert it. This cannot be done 
without the permission of evil. (D. P. 234.) 


These extracts are sufficient to define the word “ permission ” 
as our people use it, and at the same time to indicate the very 


- great need of defining this peculiar sense when we address those - 
who know nothing of this exact and limited use of the word. It 


is in this sense that Swedenborg says that “ Solomon was per- 
mitted to establish the worship of idols,” tha“ it was permitted 


to the Jews to crucify the Lord,” that ““ Mohammed was permitted 


to establish a religion in many respects not conformed to the 
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Sacred Scriptures,” that “wars are permitted” (T. C. R. 479), 
and that “ polygamy was permitted to the Jews and Mohamme- 
dans” (C. L. 340, 341). | 

T. F. W. 


INDEFINITE; UNLIMITED. 


Many words in Swedenborg’s Latin cannot well be translated 
by their English cognate forms because their meaning has become 
changed. This seems to be the case with the word indejinitum, 
which is found, for example, in the sentence : 


Sicut on Dominum omne est infinitum, ita in coelo omne est indefinitum ; 
‘indefinitum ceeli est imago infiniti Domini. (A.C. 1590.) 


Here the ready translation would be, “ As with the Lord every- 
thing is infinite, so in heaven everything is indefinite; the indefi- 
nite of heaven is an image of the infinite of the Lord;” and 
so, we believe, all the translators have printed it; but the word 
“indefinite ”’ is used now in the sense of “undefined, vague, or 
uncertain,” it is not used in its sense of “unlimited or un- 
bounded.” It is therefore unfortunate that this rendering by 
‘“‘indefinite ” is adhered to, for Swedenborg is not speaking of 
the vagueness of heavenly life, but of its boundlessness and un- 
measured variety. | 

Perhaps the best equivalent for indefinitum is “ unlimited. % 
Thus in A. C. 1590 we may read : 


As with the Lord everything is infinite, so in heaven everything is unlim- 
ited; the unlimitedness of heaven is the image of the Lord’s infinity. 


Then there are other similar passages, for example : 


That is called unlimited which cannot be defined and comprehended by 
number; but still the unlimited is finite compared with infinity, and so finite 
that there is no proportion between them. Truths and goods may increase 
without limit because they come forth from the Lord who is infinite. That 
truths and goods are such may be plain from the fact that the whole heaven 
is in truth and good, yet no one in precisely the same with another. This 
would be so if heaven were ten thousand times greater. Again it is plain 
from the fact that angels are perfected to eternity, that is, they continually 
increase in good and truth, and yet they can never come to anything of per- 
fection, for unlimited progress always remains. Truths are unlimited in num- 
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ber, and every truth has unlimitedness in itself. This may also be more 
apparent from facts in nature; although men should increase without limit, 
yet no one would have the same face as another outwardly, or inwardly the 
same disposition, nor the same voice. Thus there is an unlimited variety of 
all things. This variety is still more unlimited in the truths and goods of the 
spiritual world, because one in the natural world corresponds to thousands in 
the spiritual. Therefore the more interior things are, the more unlimited. 
All things in the spiritual world and also in the natural are such because they 
proceed from the Infinite One. Unless they proceeded from Him they would 
not be unlimited. Therefore from the unlimitedness. of both worlds it is 
clear that the Divine is infinite. (A.C. 6232.) 


We have only to read this in the old way, “ Unless they pro- 
ceeded from Him, they would not be indefinite,” and so on, to 
see that the meaning would be lost to all readers who are not 
Latinists. 

Another passage has a very striking use of this word : 


Angels, who are in so great wisdom compared with man’s, confess that the 
ineffable things which they know and perceive are, nevertheless, only most 
general, and that what they do not know is unlimited, they do not dare to say 


infinite, because there is no proportion between infinite and finite. (A.C. 


4383-) | 

How far astray the old translation leads, is seen when it says, 
in A. C. 5346, that “ Truth is indefinite,” or in S. D. 226 that 
“the spheres and stations of heaven are indefinite,” or when 
S. D. 2297 is made to declare that the microscope reveals indefi- 
nites, as if the objects seen are vague and undefined shapes. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[Ail Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be printed in 
the index at the end of each volume.) 


Swedenborg’s Apocalypse Explained. Latin-English Edition, Vols. 
III., IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII.; and English Edition, Vols. 
II., III., and IV. New York: American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. 1894. 


THE “ Apocalypse Explained ” is unique among Swedenborg’s 
writings. Those who are familiar with his works know that it 
was never published by him, but was found in manuscript after 
his death. It differed from most of his other posthumous man- 
uscripts in being written out with great care and nicety, as if for 
publication, with the imprint ‘‘ London” on its title-page; but 
after writing only to the middle of the nineteenth chapter, he 
decided not to publish it. Some time later, he wrote and pub- 
lished the “‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” which was complete but was 
written on a different plan and within a much smaller compass. 

The differences between these two works, and also their simi- 
larities, are noticeable. The “Apocalypse Explained ” unfolds the 
spiritual sense of the Book of Revelation in a more general way, 
or with greater reference to general principles. The “‘ Apocalypse 
Revealed ” treats the subject more in its relation to the history 
of the Christian Church, although by no means omitting the 
deeper principles. Why the author should have written the two 
books and thrown the first one aside is a matter only of conjec- 


ture. Mr. Benjamin Worcester, in his “ Life of Swedenborg,” 


suggests that the immediate use of the “ Apocalypse Explained” — 
may have been the establishment.of the doctrines involved, as a 
means for the execution of the “ Last Judgment.”” However this 
may be, the preparation of it, with its exhaustive citation and 
comparison of parallel passages from the Word, must have been 


» most serviceable to Swedenborg in making clear to his own mind 


the things which the Apocalypse contained. The book is one 
which those acquainted with it would never willingly spare from 
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their libraries. It is so full of quotations and explanations of 
Scripture passages, that the minister or student who is seeking a 
knowledge of the internal sense has, perhaps, more frequent re- 
course to it than to any other of Swedenborg’s works. If the 
author deemed its publication unnecessary after the ‘“ Apocalypse 
Revealed ” was given to the world, its readers are most thankful 
that he wrote it, and that it has been providentially preserved. 

Reference to this matter calls to mind a remarkable fact which 
all may not remember in connection with the original manuscript. 
That manuscript had been obtained from Sweden by some gentle- 
men in England for the purpose of publication. About the time 
it was to be published it was in charge of Mr. Peckitt, one of the 
five editors, when his house was destroyed by fire. In the confu- . 
sion, Mr. Peckitt did not until the next morning think of the 
precious manuscript which had lain in his desk, and then he was 
in despair at recalling the sight of the desk in flames. At the 
ruins, however, he found a friend, who had picked up several vol- 
umes in the street and carried them home for safety. Among 
them was the manuscript of the “ Apocalypse Explained.” A fire- 
man, finding the desk too heavy to be moved, had opened it and 
thrown its contents into the street. Carrying the volume in his 
arms to a meeting of the little Society which was grieving over 
his misfortune, Mr. Peckitt threw it on the table and burst into 
tears. “There,” said he, “the greatest treasure which I had in 
my house is preserved in safety, and for the sake of that I will- 
ingly submit to my gréat loss.” He had lost a library of several 
thousand rare volumes.* 

The New-Church ‘reading public, and indeed all who may be 
directly or indirectly influenced by Swedenborg’s writings, are 
under great obligation to the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society for the thoroughness of their work in connec- 
tion with the “ Apocalypse Explained.” In 1885 they published 
an edition in Latin, under the careful supervision of the late Dr. 
Samuel H. Worcester. Using this text as a basis, they now give 
us, in the first place, the Latin-English edition, with the Latin on 
the left-hand page and the English on the right, so that the reader 
can easily compare the one with the other ; and in order that the 
needs of all classes may be met, the English translation is also 


* Worcester’s “ Life of Swedenborg,” p. 287. 
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published separately. The six volumes of the Latin-English 
edition, which have just been issued, cover the text of the Apoc- 
alypse from Chapter Five to Chapter Twelve, inclusive, while the 
English edition reaches as far as Chapter Ten. 

The translation of the work has been made by the Rev. John 
C. Ager, under the general direction of a committee appointed 
for the purpose. Signs of great care and diligence are manifest 
on every page. For the most part, safe conservatism has been 
shown, making sure that the thoughts of Swedenborg shall suffer 


‘no transformation in the mind of the translator; and the English 


is as smooth and flowing as could be reasonably expected under 
these conditions. We notice that in many cases where otherwise 
there might be ambiguity, the Latin word is enclosed in brackets. 
Take, for instance, a passage in number 318, where we read as 
follows : 


For what is man’s own (froprium) is nothing but evil and falsity; his own 
voluntary (proprium ejus voluntarium) is evil, and his own intellectual there- 
from (proprium ejus intellectuale) is falsity; whatever there is from man’s own 
(ex proprio) is contrary to wisdom and intelligence; and what is contrary to 
wisdom is folly, and what is contrary to intelligence is insanity. From this it 
can be seen that unless man is raised up by the Lord from his selfhood (a suo 
proprio), which is done when he receives Divine truth not only in the memory 
but also in the life, it is utterly impossible for him to be wise and intelligent. 


_ But this elevation by the Lord from the selfhood (a Aroprio) is not apparent 


to man, nor is it perceived by him while he is in the world, but it first becomes 
apparent when he comes into his spirit, and this takes place when his spirit 
has been separated from his material body; but even then it is perceived only 
by those who come into heaven. : 


The reader will here notice the various ways in which the 
troublesome word froprium is treated, and by way of comparison, 
we will quote the translation of the same passage as it is found 
in the English edition published in 1857, which is the one we 
happen to have at hand: : 


For the proprium of man is nothing but what is evil and false; his volun- 


tary proprium is evil, and his intellectual proprium thence derived is falsity ; 


therefore whatever is from his proprium is against wisdom and intelligence, 
and what is against wisdom is folly, and what is against intelligence is insanity. 
Hence it is evident that unless man be elevated from his proprium by the Lord, 
which is effected when he receives Divine truth, not only in the memory but 
also in the life, he can in no respect be wise and intelligent ; but that elevation 
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from the proprium by the Lord does not appear to man, nor is perceived by 

him so long as he is in the world, but it first appears when he comes into his 

- /* spirit, which is the case after its separation from the material body; neverthe- 
| | less, this is perceived even then only by those who come into heaven. 


| No one, we think, will question the improvement of the new 
translation over the old. The word froprium has been a stum- 
bling-block to former translators, and it is certainly a great help 
to those who would know the exact meaning of a passage, to have 
so intelligible an equivalent as “one’s own.” Such is the mean- 
ing of the word, and there is no need of any mystery about it. 
We fail to see, however, the reason for introducing the word 
“selfhood ” in the latter part of the above quotation. The ex- 
pression, “unless man is raised up by the Lord from his self- 
hood,” seems to us to convey no clearer idea than would have 
been given if the translation in the earlier part of the paragraph 
had been adhered to. Why would it not have been perfectly in- 
telligible to say, “unless man is raised up by the Lord from 
that which is his own”? “That which is man’s own ” is of itself 
evil and without value; the only thing good in him is that which 
is of the Lord. But we are well aware that these are matters of 
judgment and, to some degree, of taste, about which different 
minds can easily differ. | : 
As examples of the unusual care exhibited in this edition, we 
would mention the variety of type by which the quotations are 
easily distinguished from the text, the sub-division of the long 
paragraphs according to the numbers adopted in Mr. Potts’s 
“Concordance,” and the headings at the top of the pages, which 
give, in addition to the number of the page, the chapter and 
verse of Scripture and the number of the paragraph under con- 
: sideration. The necessity of utilizing the plates, so as to produce 
from two sets of them not only the Latin and English, but also 
the Latin-English edition, has caused, however, some slight anom. | 
alies, which detract a little from the perfection of the work. For 
instance, in the Latin-English edition, the headings which give 
chapter, verse, and number appear only on alternate pages, thereby ae 
conveying the impression of incompleteness. With all the~thor- 
oughness manifest in the book, we notice also that there is not 
entire freedom from errors. Near the top of page 501, at the 
beginning of the third volume of the Latin-English edition, our 
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eyes have chanced to fall on the words divinus verum which are 
an evident misprint for divinum verum. We notice also that on 
the back of the same volume number “ 292” is printed instead 
of “296.” But we have no reason to believe that such slips are 
frequent ; and the defects of the book are so slight that they 
may almost be said to emphasize the general fact of its excel- 
lence, just as exceptions are said to prove the rule. It is pub- 
lished at the very low price of*two dollars per volume for the 
Latin-English edition, and one dollar per volume for the English. 


William B. Hayden. Selected Essays and Discourses. With Me- 
mortals of His Life and Services, and a Portrait. Massachusetts 
New-Church Union. pp. 319. $1.25. 


Mr. HaypeEn was one of our clear-headed, strong, scholarly 
thinkers who always wielded a vigorous pen and wrote with pecu- 
liar perspicuity. And all of his friends will now be glad to 
know of this volume which is added to those already published 
by him. It comes in neat and attractive form, fresh from the 
Massachusetts New-Church Union press, and for clearness of 
type and press work would do credit to any publishing house. 

It is edited by Rev. W. H. Hinkley, who was instrumental in 
gathering together from Mr. Hayden’s late manuscripts some of 
his most readable essays and sermons, and to whom we are 
largely indebted for this volume. 

The contents are, Memorials from the Portland Transcript and 
the Mew-Church Messenger, both of which pay high tributes of 
respect and esteem to Mr. Hayden as a citizen, a minister, and a 
scholar; Funeral Discourses of a touching character by Rev. 
Julian K. Smyth and Rev. B. N. Stone; then four essays whose 
respective subjects are: 1. The Future Unity of Christendom; 
2. State of the Heathen and Future Probation; 3. The Origin 
and Antiquity of the Human Race, and their Early Distribution 
upon the Earth; 4. The Israelites in Egypt: followed by eight 
sermons, the subjects of which are: 1. Behold the Man; 2. Prep- 
aration for the New Jerusalem; 3. Diffusive Love for the Church ; 
4. The Memory: The Judgment; 5. The Imagination; 6. Mar- 
riage in Heaven; 7. Our Children in Heaven; 8. The Rainbow. 

Throughout these essays and sermons, which were selected, as 
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the editor says, “‘ to show the range of his thought in the fields of 
his. study and observation, and to furnish what would give proof 
of his strong conviction of the absolute verity of the New-Church ) 
theology,’’ we find that sweet spirit, and that tolerance of those 
of other beliefs which so characterized Mr. Hayden as a man, 
and which made him so universally loved. Strong in his own 
_ belief always, he yet never failed to exercise the largest charity 
toward those who differed from him. He seemed ever in search 
of some common’ground of unity among men. So we are not 
surprised to hear him say in his first essay, The Future Unity of 
Christendom, “ The things about which there is difference, are 
secondary, and ought to be held subordinate; while those about 
which there may be agreement, are primary, and ought to be 
sought out and emphasized.”’ His whole plea in this first essay 
is for this unity among the churches, and he finds ground for 
great hope in the “Congress of Churches,” the first session of © 
which was held in Hartford, Conn., in 1885. He quotes Sweden- 
~borg’s statement that the time would come when the denomina- 
tional differences, which in his day were strongly pronounced, 
would fade away, and at length men would be content to be called 
simply Christians. The essay goes on to show how for nearly a 
hundred years things seemed to be moving in a direction contrary 
to that predicted by Swedenborg, but how again under the light 
and influence of the New Dispensation there is a movement in 
all denominations toward essential unity. And the platform for 
the ingathering and final unification of all Christendom is stated 


to be this: 


1. The supreme and sole deity of the Lord Jesus Christ; our Creator, 


Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 
2. An acknowledgment of His Holy Word, as the fountain of oienid truth, 


capable of giving instruction to angels and men. 
3. Obedience: a life according to the Divine Commendueiiia the only 


means (on man’s part) of eternal salvation. 


He emphasizes the fact that all unity must come about by be- : 
lieving that God is One. ‘ Keep to this idea, and do not let your 
thought of Him ever become divided. No union can ever come 
SO- mag as our thought attempts to divide the Godhead into 


three.” 
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In his essay on “ The State of the Heathen and Future Pro- 
bation,” Mr. Hayden takes the well known New-Church ground 
that the Divine Providence is over all classes of men, and that 
the good wherever found, in Christendom or heathendom, are 
accepted of God and attain salvation. The code of the Chinese 
Confucius is a highly moral one, and by living up to that, his 
followers will, in the intermediate world, see new light, and will 
there have an opportunity to prove what is in them for good or 
bad. Shall we then, he asks, send missionaries to these heathen 
people? And in the spirit of a true missionary, he makes answer : 


By all means. Vast numbers of them are all the while going down to per- 
dition for the want of it. ... If the missionaries did nothing more than 
simply translate the Bible into those native tongues, thus giving them the 
Divine Word and turning the “ pure river of the water of life” among them, 
it would abundantly compensate for all the effort, all the money and labor that 
have been expended in the field. : 


The New Church has much light to throw upon the early 
chapters of Genesis, the creation of man, and the life of the 
first inhabitants of the earth, and Mr. Hayden makes good use of 
this in his essay on “The Origin and Antiquity of the Human 
Race and their Early Distribution upon the Earth.” Aided by a 
comprehensive view of the teachings of modern science, he 
arrives easily at these conclusions : 


-1. That in all probability men existed ages before the time of Adam. 

2. That the Eden state was shared by only a certain portion of the con- 
temporaneous human race. 

3. That the present populations of the globe seem to be derived from differ- 
ent great stocks, some of them Adamic and others non-Adamic in their 
origin. 

4. That owing to similarity of psychological organization, the races are all 
one in kind; amenable to the same moral, intellectual, and social laws; shar- 
ing similar aptitude for improvement and elevation ; and partaking in common 
historical and immortal destinies. 3 


Egypt, Mr. Hayden finds, in his essay on “The Israelites in 
Egypt,” is a country full of interest, not only on account of the 
remoteness of its antiquity and the magnitude of its achieve- 
ments, but especially because its history is so closely interwoven- 
with the early sacred narratives. It is probable that this people 
settled in the Nile valley at a date much earlier than we are 
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accustomed to think, and that they belonged to the Hamitic 
branch of the great Noachic family; being most nearly allied to 
the Semitic nations. 


In the early times they were a short, thick-set, chubby race of men, round- 
favored, having a benevolent and intelligent cast of countenance; mild in 
character; of a happy, good-natured disposition ; and of great simplicity and 
purity of life and manners . .. but afterwards became taller, thinner, and 

more muscular. 


He finds from the pictures on the monuments and their ex- 
planatory inscriptions that very much light is thrown upon the 
life and scenes of these very old times, and quotes extensively 
_ from those of the reign of Pharaoh Amenhotep III., a near suc- 
cessor of Thutmes. The king “who knew not Joseph,” is un- 
doubtedly Rameses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, about 1350 
B. C., and she who found Moses by the stream is thought to be 
Princess Merris. A picture of brickmaking by prisoners in the 
time of Thutmes III., the Egyptian Alexander, will. illustrate the 
Scripture allusions to the same. Says Brugsch, as quoted by 
Mr. Hayden : 


Far mort convincing than the explanations, written by the side in old 
Egyptian letters and words, these curious drawings themselves allow us to 
recognize to their full extent the fate and the severe labor of the unfortunate 
prisoners. Some carry water in jugs from the tank hard by; others knead 
and cut up the loamy earth; others, again, by the help of a wooden form, 
make the bricks, or place them carefully in long rows to dry; while the more 
intelligent among them carry out the work of building the walls. The words 
which are added as explanations of each occupation give us the authentic in- 
formation that the laborers are captive people which Thutmes III. has carried 
away to build the temple of his father, Amon. They explain that the “ baking 
of the bricks” is a work for the new building of the provision house of the 
god Amon, of Apet (the east side of Thebes), and they finally declare in a 
copious manner, the strict superintendence of the steward over the foreigners — 
in the following words: “(Here are seen) the prisoners-which have been car- 
ried away as living prisoners in very great numbers ; they work at the building 
with active fingers; their overseers show themselves in sight ; these insist with 
vehemence, obeying the orders of the great skilled lord. . . . The overseer 
(Rois) speaks thus to the laborers at the building: The stick is in my hand, 
be not idle. 


The sermons which follow are strong, lucid, and forceful; and 
we feel inclined to believe that the editor has, in giving them to 
us, made a wise selection. They cover many subjects and a 
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large range of thought. That on “Behold the Man” takes the © 


ground that Christendom has been viewing the Lord only as 
“through a glass, darkly,” and that we can realize Him truly only 
in His Divine Humanity. In the “ Preparation for the New Jeru- 
salem” (REv. xxi. 1), he sees how the Divine hand has been at 
work leading men up step by step till their minds and hearts were 
made ready for the new light and life, and how the “ new heav- 
ens” are now sending down their influence upon mankind. 


“Diffusive Love for the Church” (JOHN xiii. 34, 35), is the 
subject under which he makes a strong plea for church member- — 


ship, and points out the real help which may come from being 
brought into the sphere of others and communing together. As 
in the human body every part is required, 


So, in a church, the presence of every member is needed, no matter what 
his quality or capacity of good. He is needed in his place on all occasions 
where his presence may be expected — whether at worship, or at church meet- 
ing, or at the communion table, and in the common life and intercourse of the 


society. 


“The Memory: The Judgment” (REv. xx. 12), gives him a. 


good opportunity to bring out in his very clear and readable way 
the need of writing only the purest and best thoughts and pur- 
poses on the tablets of the memory which in the other world 
must become the “ opened books.” 

“The Imagination ” (DEuT. xxxi: 21), he treats most practically, 
showing how all evil comes through the mental pictures which are 
first held alluringly before the imagination, and how this may 
explain the apparently sudden fall of those who have held the 
best of reputations. 

In the discourse on Marriage Mr. Hayden speaks of the two 
kinds of resurrection, the one from the material body, the other 
from evil, and also the two kinds of marriage, the union of souls 
and the union of good and truth in the same being. That there 
is no marriage in heaven means that there is no opportunity after 
this life is over to choose and love the truth. Here is our choice, 
and here must our ruling loves be determined. __ 

“Our Children in Heaven” is always an interesting and fruit- 
ful subject, and we find it well handled by Mr. Hayden. About 
one-half of those who pass out of this world go in infancy, and 
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strong is the belief that the heavenly Father will do all possible 
for them there, giving them such education and training as they 
shall need to enable them to grow into wise and loving angel- 
hood. | | 

Nowhere is Mr. Hayden’s literary ability displayed to such 
good advantage asin the discourse on “The Rainbow.” He 
_ draws the literal and spiritual pictures very graphically, and 
colors them with the most glowing figures of speech. The lessons 
which he draws therefrom are both interesting and practical. 

We find ourselves interested in all these sermons, though those 
on the “ Memory ” and “ Imagination” come home with especial 
_ force as being most direct and practical. We can only hope that 
more of ‘these strong and lucid papers will find their way into 
print. 


The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry Drum— 


MOND. New York: James Pott & Co. 1894. 1 vol. pp. 346. 


THE reader of this volume will have no difficulty in accounting 
for the great popularity of these lectures at the time when they 
were delivered. The fascinating style of the author, with its 
richness of diction and felicity of illustration, is well calculated 
to captivate an audience. At the same time, he marshals his sci- 
entific statements with order and precision, in a manner which 
cannot fail to command respectful attention. 

The title of the book, which is a good description of its con- 
tents, is itself worthy of a moment’s notice. The first thought 
which it suggests to the reader may naturally be that of the con- 
trast with Darwin’s title, “The Descent of Man.” Professor 


Drummond is, in fact, careful not to commit himself unreservedly © 


to the Darwinian doctrine. He says in the preface: 


Though its standpoint is evolution and its subject man, this book is far 
from being designed to prove-that man has relations, compromising or other- 
wise, with lower animals. Its theme is ascent, not descent. 


Here, then, we have the general scheme of the lectures, which 
attempt to deal exclusively with such facts as are known respect- 
ing man’s gradual development from his primitive condition to 
his present state of intellectual and moral attainment. What is 
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said with regard to his physical development, is presented in a 
guarded way which leaves the author and the reader free to form 
their own opinions as to the nature and extent of the evolution 
by which he is supposed to have risen. 

Mr. Drummond says: 


Evolution is simply history, a history of steps, a general name for the his- 
tory of the steps by which the world -has come to be what it is. According 
_ to this general definition, the story of evolution is narrative. (p. 3.) ° 


Another statement 


Meantime all prudent men can do no other than hold their judgment in sus- 
pense both as to that specific theory or department of evolution which is 
called Darwinism, and as to the factors and causes of evolution itself. No 
one asks more of evolution at present than permission to use it as a working 
theory. (p. 6.) 


Still further he says: 


While many of the details of the theory of evolution are in the crucible of 
criticism, and while the field of modern science changes with such rapidity 
that in almost every department the text-books of ten years ago are obsolete 
today, it is fair to add that no one of these changes, nor all of them together, 
have touched the general theory itself, except to establish its strength, its 
value, and its universality. (p. 7.) 


From these quotations the position of the author may be in- 
ferred. He is a believer in evolution in the sense that all things 
which exist are the result of a gradual development, but he is not © 
so bold as to affirm exactly what that evolution is or how it was 
effected. | 

From any point of view these lectures will be found most inter- 
esting and instructive. The freedom which they give to every 
reader to formulate his own theory of evolution does not detract 
from their value. In the chapters on “ The Ascent of the Body,” 
“The Scaffolding Left in the Body,” and “The Arrest of the 
Body,” many wonderful facts are shown which, while they point 
to a progressive development, are by no means conclusive as es- 
tablishing a particular theory of evolution. The argument from 
embryology really proves nothing except that man, in the process 
of his physical formation as an individual, sums up in himself 
the various forms of the animal creation from lowest to highest. 
The first beginning of the human embryo is a single cell, thus. 
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resembling a single-celled animal. At each successive stage there 
appears a like resemblance to some more complex organism of 
the animal kingdom, until finally the human being is created, 
transcending and yet including all the others. This does not 
prove that man was once a monad, or that, at any earlier period 
of his life on the earth, he existed as an inferior animal; it does 
not prove that the human race, or the beings who now are men, 
are the offspring of beasts; it simply teaches the grand old truth 
that man is a microcosm, or universe in miniature, comprehend- 
ing in himself all other things. It confirms the New-Church law 
of correspandences, which shows that every object in the outer 
world has, in the mind of man, its spiritual counterpart, and that, 
in correspondence with his mind, his body is the perfection of all 
forms. But we have no right to go any farther than this. There 
is no ground for believing that man was ever anything but hu- 
man. The law of creation, as unfolded in the doctrines of the 
New Church, is to the effect that all natural things exist from a 
spiritual cause. The spiritual is primary, the natural is second- 
ary. The natural is.not created independently, as something into 
which the spiritual can be put, but the truth of the matter is to 
be found in the oft-quoted lines of Spenser, — 


For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. _ 


Prior to the human body, therefore, and the very source of its 
existence, must have been the human soul; and every atom of 
the body must partake of the soul’s nature, and must be distinctly 
different from all other atoms pertaining to lower organisms. The 
same rule applies to everything which exists. Having its essen- 
tial nature from within, that is, from the spiritual world, each 
created object is, from inmost to outmost, from centre to circum- 
ference, distinctly different from any and all other objects. 

The larger and more important part of the book, however, is 
devoted, not to the evolution of the body, but to the growth and 
development of the human mind. In connection with this sub- 
ject, Mr. Drummond introduces what he calls “ the missing factor 
in the current theories of evolution.” That factor he-denominates 
“the struggle for the life of others.” Admitting fully the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the struggle for life as a necessary element in 
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the development of animals and man, he nevertheless insists with 
great stringency that it is not the only element, or even the most 
important one. He takes exception to Mr. Kidd’s position in his 
recent book, entitled “‘ Social Evolution,” on the ground that its 
author lays too great and exclusive stress on the struggle for life. — 
Mr. Drummond finds the beginning of the struggle for the life of 
others in the reproductive function, which necessarily involves, 
even among the lower animals, some measure of self-forgetful 
parental care; and he follows this upwards on the ascending 
scale of creation, until, in motherly instinct and fatherly protec- 
tion as manifested by human beings, it reaches its highest con- 
summation. The development of this thought is in many ways 
extremely forcible and beautiful. The author maintains that so- 
ciety itself cannot be perfected and preserved merely by the selfish 
struggle for life on the part of the individuals composing it, but 
that those individuals must also engage in a struggle for the life 
of others, if they would reach a condition of the truest prosperity 
and happiness. He proclaims this doctrine as a purely scientific 
one. The highest result of evolution, he says, is love. We quote 
his striking language near the end of his closing chapter : 


Up to this time no word has been spoken to reconcile Christianity with evo- 
lution, or evolution with Christianity. Why? Because the two are one. 
What is evolution? A method of creation. What is its object? To make 
more perfect living beings. What is Christianity? -A method of creation. 
What is its object? To make more perfect living beings. Through what does 
evolution work? Through love. Through what does Christianity work ? 
Through love. Evolution and Christianity have the same Author, the same 
end, the same spirit. There is no rivalry between these processes. (p. 342.) 


Again: 


No man can run up the natural lines of evolution without coming to Chris- 
tianity at the top. One holds no brief to buttress Christianity in this way. 
But science has to deal with facts and with all facts, and the facts and pro- 
cesses which have received the name of Christian are the continuations of 
the scientific order, as much the successors of these facts and the continua- 
tions of these processes (due allowance being made for the differences in the 
’ planes and for the new factors which appear with each new plane) as the facts — 
and processes of biology are of those of the mineral world. We land here 
not through choice, but from necessity. Christianity (it is not said any par- 
ticular form of Christianity, but Christianity) is the further evolution. (pp. 
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In this book, which thus attempts to deal with the facts of cre- 
ation on a purely scientific basis, there is of course no distinct 
recognition of the spiritual forces which are always at work in 
the world of nature as in the world of mind. The doctrine of 
discrete degrees, that key by which the secrets of creation are un- 
locked, is not here to be found, but in the cordial recognition of 
something better than a selfish struggle for existence and of re- 
ligious influences as a potent factor in the moulding of man’s. 
mind, a foundation is laid on which a superstructure of higher 
truth may at some future time be built. Our readers can find no 
finer example of the best scientific thought of the day than these 
lectures will afford them. At the same time, let them remember 
that revelation, as well as science, has something to say about 
man’s history upon this earth. His descent from the state of 
pristine innocence denoted by the Golden Age, cannot rightly be 
omitted from any full consideration of his ascent from more 
primitive conditions. 


Social Evolution.* -By BENJAMIN Kipp. New edition with a new 
Preface. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. ano. 


1 vol. pp. 348. 


THE book entitled “ Social Evolution,” by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
lies before me. By the light that has come to him from Chris- 
tianity, from human history, and from science, the author traces 
the story of the race from the earliest visible point to the pres- 
ent day. In the course of this evolution of man there appears a 
force so potent as to be singled out from all other forces —“ the 
most powerful motive influence ever enlisted in the cause of 
progress.” Mr. Kidd describes this force as springing from 
‘those wonderfully moving and impressive altruistic ideals which 
we have in the simple story of the life and acts of the Founder 
of Christianity.” Evidences of this power given in various forms 
throughout the book, warm the heart, especially as one recalls the 
New-Church teaching as to the instrumentality by which it has 

* Elsewhere in this number of THE REVIEW, under the heading, “The 
Functional Power of the Gospel,” will be found a partial analysis of the 
above-named ‘book, with some of the inferences to be drawn from it. No 
book of its kind among recent publications appears to have attracted more 


attention than this, and we are glad to present some further thoughts con- 
cerning it furnished, at our request, by a valued contributor. Ep. 
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reached men during the long centuries — om, the humanity of 
Jesus Christ ; not yet glorified in JOHN vii. 39, fully glorified be- 
fore Pentecost, when it became the channel for a great out-pour- 
ing of this very force —the power of the Holy Spirit. Believing 
also, as we do, that there was a great spiritual crisis near the mid- 
dle of the last century, when obstructions which had interposed 
between the Lord and man were removed, so that Divine life 
could descend with new power, it is pleasant to see Mr. Kidd’s 
recognition of phenomena toward the end of that century which, 
as he says, show an impetus added to that force. 

That the higher force is in the long run the preservative ele- 
ment of society, is the point arrived at by the author through a 
process of elaborately sustained inductive reasoning, led on his 
way, it is a pleasure to believe, not by the light of Nature but by 
the light from Galilee. He makes the point also that altruism is 
in itself inadequate to the highest ideals of society, criticizing 
severely any synthetic philosophy based on that false idea. This | 
ground is certainly true, for it is man’s relation to the Lord that 
vivifies all mere human relations and i is the very breath of their 
life. 

It may be well to remark, before passing to another branch of 
his subject, that Mr. Kidd’s frequent reference to man’s reason as 
being rationalistic seems to the reader circumscribed and unjust. 
We are taught in the New Church that man’s reason is capable 
of development on a higher plane; is it not this reason to which 
the Lord refers in the Scripture invitation, “ aan and let us 
reason together ’”’? 

With a wide historic sweep, Mr. Kidd Sicied the inade- 
quacy of mere intellectualism, however masterful and brilliant, to 
preserve society. He points to classic Greece —that Greece 
under some of whose charms we all fall, with its dramatic litera- 
ture rivalling Shakespeare, its philosophy bidding the later schools 
look to their laurels, its sculpture the despair of renaissance or 
modern periods, its epic poetry marvellous in creative power. 
And yet that seemingly fair State was swept away. Why? Be- 
cause intellectualism out-stripped morality ; because mere culture 
of mind and taste are feeble preservatives ; because as Mr. Kidd 
specifies there was-at one extreme of society the growing degra- 
dation of the slave, and at the other the perversion of parental 
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feeling and the avoidance of marriage — decay at the root and 
decay at the top. He pronounces the same sermon of condem- 
nation over the Roman Empire. Coming down to our own time 
the author says that the Celtic race has idealism, notably the 


_ French, the latter especially possessing “a light yet agile and 


athletic grasp of principles and ideas”; yet we are witnessing 
the worsting of the Celts and the expansion of the Teutonic 
peoples, because the latter represent higher principles, especially 
_regarding home life. 

In setting forth the working of evclesannts law, Mr. Kidd 
begins with the world of nature. He points out the: survival in 
plant and animal life of those specimens which are fittest to bear 
the stress of existence, while the more poorly equipped perish. 
Then transferring his reader’s attention to the human plane of 
life, he first takes the whole world as a social unit. Following 
mankind down through the war centuries to the modern period, 
he shows that those races which are somehow the stronger and 
more vital survive; while the feebler—the native Tasmanian, 
Australian, Sandwich Islander, and western Indian — either have 
been or are being eliminated off the face of the earth, disappear- 
ing, Mr. Kidd maintains, as surely before peaceful civilization 
as before the sword. : 

Finally the author takes the smaller social unit —a single coun- 
‘try. And here the contemplative reader asks, Shall the old com- 
petitive struggle for life go on forever, or may it be modified and 
a little repose be infused? Mr. Kidd does not promise repose, 
for, if the reviewer understands-him, he says that competition is 
necessarily keener as man ascends the scale. Next, the humane 
reader asks, Shall the process of elimination still go on, or can 
religious altruism preserve those struggling in the rear to their 
higher possibilities? Here Mr. Kidd sees signs of encourage- 
ment in some of the modern legislation, especially in the element 
of disinterested motive. . A student of social problems of other 
countries also, he chooses his own for illustration. Living in the 
suburbs of London, putting the special observation of six years 
into his book, his comments secure interest. He sees the British 
workingmen to be a large majority in numbers and strongly or- 
ganized. But not for this reason are the power-holding classes 
extending suffrage, education, and other advantages to their 
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humbler brethren; they act from a newly awakened conscience, 
because not quite able to retain from conviction their almost 
feudal privileges. 

One closes this book — stimulating and suggestive, but incom- 
plete — with a feeling of pleasant obligation to the author, and 
with a renewed sense that, on its practical side, the supreme 
question of Sociology is this, How to equip the unequipped. We 
see precious human material which is not being enriched or en- | 
riching others as it might in home or church or State. This loss 
_is visible in the abbreviated life of the Magdalen and in the 
infant mortality of the slums, in the unused capacity of the ine- 
briate and in the wasting grief over the dead, in the heart hunger- 
ing for affection and in the mind groping for higher spiritual light. 
And to those whose lives are richer or better equipped in any of 
these directions comes home the searching question, “Am I not 
my brother’s keeper?” 


As Natural as Life : Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By CHARLES 
G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
Boston: James H. West. 1894. pp. 10g. 


dn Love with Love: Four Life Studies. By James H. a. 7 
Author of “ The Complete Life,” etc. Boston: James H. West. 
1894. pp. 109. eo 
THE above volumes seem like companions to each other, 

although somewhat different in their teaching. They are hand- 

somely printed and bound alike in the handy-volume style. We 
can speak of the first in almost unbounded praise. The author 
of the four essays it contains, the Rev. Charles G. Ames, is well 
known to the religious public of Boston as the successor to James 

Freeman Clarke, as minister of the Church of the Disciples. 

The first essay, “As Natural as Life,” inculcates the idea that 
Nature and Religion are in perfect harmony and thus that “ relig- 
ion is as natural as life.” To this we agree, and perhaps we could 
agree entirely with the author if we understand his idea to be 
that all nature is a picture or image of God’s love and wisdom, 
and that if we could read the book of nature aright we should | 
find lessons of wisdom in all its wonders and beauties. But we 
find a little difficulty. The following sentence will explain it : 
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Perhaps Christianity has its strongest hold upon us in this very thing, that 
it does not draw any sharp, dividing line between natural and supernatural, or 
physical and spiritual, but brings together heaven and earth, God and man, so 
that our common experiences shade off imperceptibly into the infinite mys- 
teries, and the things seen and temporal blend with things unseen and eter- 
nal. And thus religion is as natural as life. What room is there for a non- 
natural religion? (p. 12.) 


If these words will admit of the law of correspondence of the 
natural with the spiritual, and that the former exists from the 
latter, they are true ; and, if by a non-natural religion the author. 
means a religion that has no connection with everyday life and 
its realities, we find no reason to dissent. But one not so spirit- 
ually minded as the author seems to be, might find something in 
these words to favor the idea of the religion of nature —a non- 
spiritual religion which finally leads to the worship of nature in- 
stead of the Lord. | 

Again, Mr. Ames says: 


The forces of spiritual vitality are circulating forces ; they are transmissible 
forces; they come to us through the media of heredity and environment. 
Our heredity includes all the past history of the race and its accumulated 
gains; our environment includes all our _e -with the world of nature 
- and of man. (P. 14.) 


We are unwilling to admit that spiritual forces come to us 
through heredity and environment. These serve to modify the 
operation of spiritual forces, but these forces come to us from the 
spiritual world. Our heredity and environment do not altogether 
prevent our regeneration although they may hinder it; and, cer- 
tainly, they do not make us new creatures. Hence we should wish 
to qualify another sentence : 


Harmony with the will of God is the same thing as harmony with the nat- 
ural (p- 33-) 


May we not come into some kind of harmony with natural 
order without coming into harmony with the will of God? But 
these criticisms are not meant to detract from the value of many 
things in this essay. We need a religion that is in harmony with 
all the laws of Divine order, both natural and spiritual. 

The second essay, on “ Self-Preservation,” leads us to think not 
merely of the preservation of our physical life but of all that 
makes humanity noble and good. The author briefly alludes to the 
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social problem, and the necessity of regarding society as a whole. 
“‘ Heart-Ache and Heart-Ease,” the third essay, is filled with good 
recipes for removing mental and spiritual maladies which have 
their origin in too much thought of self. The last essay, “‘ Num- 
bering our Days,” is a recognition of the law that our life is 
made up of ever-changing states which are good or bad as we 
make them so. A brief allusion is made.to Swedenborg’s teach- 
ing that the heavenly societies are composed of those who mare 
lived on this or some other earth in the universe. 

It would be pleasant if we could speak with as much satisfac- 
tion of the “Four Life Studies” of Mr. West: “ Transfigura- 
tions,” “ Serenity,” “ True Greatness,” “ Our Other Selves.” Not 
that we can deny to them a certain kind of excellence. They are 
filled with ennobling sentiments relating to the moral life and the 
elevation of true standards of human character, but they leave 
out of view the Divine nature of the Lord, and the redeeming 
power of His love and wisdom, which is something infinitely 
higher than anything merely human. “Jesus of Galilee,” in the 
essay on “ Transfigurations,” is placed in the same category with 
Gautama, Buddha, and other “ world-Saviours,” as they are called. 
He says we need, — | 


All the transfiguration of soul which can possibly and in any way come to 
us, from communion either with the Infinite Spirit of Nature or with the sages ~ 
and seers of all past and the present time. (p. 25.) 


That the author disbelieves in the Lord as the Divine Re- 
deemer or as the true object of worship, is plain from the follow- 
ing extract from the essay on “‘ True Greatness ”: 


I do not suppose that the power to overcome — whatever the object or evil 
in mind — was ever born, in its full glory, in any man. No, not in the man 
Jesus himself; though in the mistaken adoration of hundreds of years Jesus 
has come down to us as one entirely sinless — morally pure and spiritually . 
unruffled from the very beginning, through supernatural power. It is not 
necessary to my faith and endeavor to believe that Jesus was always sinless. 
Indeed the contrary is true. Certainly he himself never claimed to be sinless. 
The rather we know that when about thirty years of age, he was at his own 
request baptized by John with the baptism which was of “repentance,” and 
“for the remission of sins.” And on another and later occasion, when a 
would-be questioner came to him, addressing him, “ Good Master,” Jesus in- 
terrupted with, “ Why callest thou me good?” Moreover, that Jesus was 
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always “spiritually unruffled” is an ‘idea disproved by more than one direct 


incident related of him in the Gospels. (p. 66.) 


The author would, therefore, it seems to us, be obliged to dis- 
credit the declaration of the writer in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that “Jesus was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,” and to reject even these words of the Lord Himself: | 


All authority hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. 
He that seeth Me seeth the Father. I and the Father are One. 
Before Abraham was, I am. 


‘“ What God hath. Cleansed,” or The Sexual Organs, Their Order 
and Quality in the Body, and their Spiritual Significance. By 
CHARLES H. MANN, a Minister of the New Church. Boston: 
Mass. New-Church Union. 1894. Paper. 20 cents. 


In this little pamphlet of sixteen pages, Mr. Mann treats 
wisely and delicately of a difficult subject. The subject is diffi- 
cult for no good reason, but because, as he says in his Introduc- 
tion, “the gravest ignorance and the most unworthy conceptions 


concerning it prevail among us,” and “a sphere of shame has 


been placed about its consideration.” 

Beginning with a statement of the exalted place which, in the 
New Jerusalem foretold in the Apocalypse, will be given to mar- 
riage as the spiritual union of one husband and one wife, the 


author proceeds to show that the generative function holds an 


equally exalted position in its relation to the human body. It is 
distinctly connected with the brain, or the nervous system, as dis- 
tinguished from the other organs, such as the bones and muscles. 
Hence it belongs to the highest grade of man’s physical structure. 
So far from being base and ignoble, it is, when in its true order, 
the appointed means whereby he gives expression to that which 
is best in his spiritual nature, thus serving not only for the per- 
petuation of the species, but for the development in the hearts - 
of married partners of the things which endure unto everlasting 
life. | 

As a good illustration of the spirit of the book, we quote from 
its closing paragraph : 


From these things we conclude, both from the ground of their nature, their 
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quality, and their order in the body, and also from the ground of their spiritual | 


correspondence in the organization of the heavens, that the sexual organs are 
the highest, the purest, and the most holy of all the external parts of the body. 
While the abuse of what is highest is most degrading and leads to the deepest 
hell, its right use leads to a correspondingly higher heaven. It is of supreme 


moment, therefore, for the very purity of our thought and life, that we should 


regard these things with the profoundest reverence, and should think of them 
as we think of holy things, and especially that we should be conscious of in- 
nocence in the it of them. 


Scarabs, the History and Symbolism of the Scarabeus in Egypt and 
Other Lands. By Isaac Myer. New York: E. W. Dayton. 
1894. pp. 177. 
THE importance of such a book as this is that the sign - the 

beetle in ancient Egypt had as broad and deep a meaning as the 

cross has in Christendom. Mr. Myer properly points this out at 
the beginning, and declares that the scarab stood for resurrection 
and eternal life through a period of no less than fifty centuries. 

He also shows that its use extended beyond Egypt to Pheenicia, 

Etruria, Sardinia, Greece, and Rome, and that among Christians 

themselves it was for some time in vogue. It is even now vener- 

ated by the Hottentots. While the scarab has of course been 
treated of in all general works on Egyptian theology, yet a special 
treatise was wanting in order that what others knew might be 
brought into one place and that the author might add the results 
of his own diligent study. This Mr. Myer has done with care 
and dignity. We speak of dignity because he is far from treat- 
ing his subject as if the Egyptians were children and had fancies 
and did irrational things. On the contrary he speaks as follows : 


Before the historical period in Egypt a religious belief, funeral ceremonies, 
and an expectation of an eternal life of .the soul after the death of the body 
of man on this earth, existed. The scarabzus symbol is the earliest expres- 
‘sion of the most ancient idea of immortality that has reached our day, taking 
us back to a period which may be considered as civilized and enlightened, and 
yet so encompassed with the mists of the past that the mental eye of today 
cannot grasp that past with much tangibility, aud giving us almost cause to 
think that the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul was a remnant 
of an early Divine revelation. It is a curious phase of archaic Egyptian 
thought, that the further we go back in our investigations of the origins of its 
religious ideas, the more ideal and elevated they appear as to the spiritual 
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powers and the unseen world. Idolatry made its greatest advance subsequent 


to the epoch of the Ancient Empire, and progressed until -it finally merged 


itself into the animalism of the New Empire and the gross paganism of the 
Greeks and Romans. The oldest texts and monuments show a high condi- 
tion of culture and thought as well as artistic feeling ; the unknown deity was 
idealized and never represented to the eye on the monuments of early times ; 
the sphinx, itself a philosophical abstraction, was made long before the his- 
torical period ; and the Book of the Dead shows beneath its pages a hidden 
religious philosophy not yet revealed. ; | 


We have quoted at this length this general statement because 
it shows the emergence, from the scientific study of Egyptian re- 
mains, of the very truth laid down in the Scriptures and unfolded 
from them through Swedenborg in many passages as to the 
Ancient Church and the Egyptians. 

Considering this intelligence of the ‘Egyptians Mr. Myer ex- 
presses surprise that the Hebrews imbibed so little of it that the 
Pentateuch has no direct teaching of immortality. This question 
finds its answer also in our teachings which show that the Israel- 
ites were on a lower plane of mind and religion than the Egyp- 
tians had been, and therefore that the Lord gave them a more 
external religion, indeed only the form of true religion. 

The reason why the black beetle was chosen seems to have 
been that it came first from the ground after the annual flood. 
By cutting stone. into its form and using the smooth under side 
for an inscription the Egyptians made use of it as a seal, a charm 


_ to wear about the neck, an emblem to put into the mummy in 


place of the removed heart, and as a sign of Divinity. Though 


‘scarabs were generally small, like the beetle itself, they have been 


found five feet in length. 

Without following this interesting book further, we conclude 
with the suggestion that, as insects represent the lowest affections 
(A. E. 1201), it may be that the scarab tells us of the external or 
good sensual character of the Egyptian life which was afterwards 


The School of Life. By Tueopore F. Sewarp. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 1894. pp. 267. $1.50. 


THE secondary title of Mr. Seward’s book is “ Divine Provi- 
dence in the Light of Modern Science: The Law of Develop- 
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ment applied to Christian Thinking and Christian Living,” and 


this shows that he had in mind as a general aim the expounding | 


of the two ideas of Providence and Development. Thus he 
would not present exclusively the spiritual side of life, nor would 
he be wholly scientific, but he would stand between the two ways 
of thought and link them together. We suppose that, by pro- 
fession, Mr. Seward is neither a theologian nor a scientist, but a 


_ man of business life whose eye sweeps the horizon as he works, 


and whose interest in human welfare is broad and deep. He has 
not written so much for the scholars as for the thoughtful people 
of every-day life, to whom he seeks to be helpful by treating of 
‘The Scriptural Doctrine of a Universal Providence confirmed 
by Modern Science, A Panorama of Creation, The Purpose of 
Creation, A Reasonable Anthropomorphism, Where is God, The 
Providential Relation of Individuals to Historic Events, A Divine 
Plan for Every Life, Difficulties Classified and Considered, Our 


_ Father’s Plan for Each and All including Heredity, Education, 


Etc., A Rational Heaven, Living for this World, Our Schoolmas- 
ters, Our Course of Study, The Law of Growth, Spiritual Growth 
an Unconscious Process, Prayer, Responsibility for Others, Dark 
Problems, Short Talks on Vital Subjects, Evolution and the Chris- 
tian Doctrines, and the Ways of God in this New Age.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Seward has sought to touch upon every 
point of importance to Christian faith and life. He is always | 
brief and pointed. He is fond of quoting such writers as Swe- 
denborg, Chauncey Giles, William H. Holcombe, and Oliver Dyer 
for the theological side, and Drummond, John Fiske, Dr. McCosh, 
and Henry Wood on the philosophical side. The following is a 
specimen paragraph : 


It is a predominating characteristic of the present age that the spiritual is 
beginning to be recognized as the only real, and that there are no laws in the 
universe but spiritual laws. Many as yet see this truth very imperfectly. 
They fear that faith in the supernatural is being driven out of the world, be- 
cause they fail to recognize the growth of a deeper truth in human thought, 
namely, the supernaturalness of the natural. There is no ground for fear, 
but rather cause for infinite rejoicing. The bold and reverent thinkers of to- 
day are but penetrating the theological fog and mist of scholastic speculation. 


They are only revealing concealed truths. 
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